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EMANCIPATION, 


April Fool’s Day, 1812, 


Mr. Satirist, 


On this important day, or rather night, for it is now 
to-morrow morning, being past midnight of 31st March, 
I cannot refrain from telling you, that your exertions 
to correct vices and follies, by exposing them to ridicule, 
appear to me very foolish, Why, Sir, I assure you, they 
do not want to be corrected at all. Your exertions are as 
much a work of supererogation as Dean Swift's letter, 
containing a proposal for abrogating and amending certain 
obsolete statutes, commonly called the Ten Command- 
ments, when every body actually lived as if they were ab- 
rogated long since by an Act of Parliament. 

But what has all this to do with the title of Emanci« 


pation 2—festina lente! I have a great deal to say on this 
VoL. x, 2u 
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316 Emancipation. 


favourite topic. Imprimis, (not: thou printest ; though 
you deal with the ——— printer’s devil; but, in the 


first place,) you ought to emancipate your own mind 


from those foolish, absurd, servile notions which you go 
obstinately inculcate. LExert your energies, Sir,—experto 
crede Ruperto /—I was myself (to my shame be it confess- 
I now con- 





ed,) until very lately, such a simpleton as— 
ceive youto be. Nay, T went so far as to approve of all 
the letters which appeared in the Times, with the signa- 
tureof J. S. I even fancied—/O Suacta Siinplicitas ora 
pro nobis! for I am afraid that no expiation or recantae 
tion will atone for my stupidity,)—that Myr. J. S$. pos- 
sessed a peculiar talent of expressing my own sentiments, 
aud fixed sound principles on every subject, but in such 
an intelligent and systematic strain of argument, as I could 
never aspire to; nor did I ever try it, well knowing, that 
it would only be labour in vain. 

But on this famous day my eyes were opened {as much 
as ever, those of any poor trembling candidate were open- 
ed in a perfect lodge, when, N. B. he had first been 
blindfolded on purpose;) this change, which was as sud- 
den as the conversion of a methodist, I can only ascribe 
to the late luminous speeches and resolutions of our citi- 
zens, in Common-hall assembled, who have convinced 
me, that every thing goes wrong, in Spain as well as in 
Parliament, and in Ireland as well as in the Cabinet. 

This wonderful light, which has thus shone forth to 
me, (in former darkness, [ am sorry to confess,) has so 
radically converted me, that a most surprising discovery 
has been the consequence; which, being of paramount 
public utility, I shall not bury in oblivion, but, through 
your vehicle, proclaim aloud, You must not be so old- 
fashioned, as to require proofs, which method is now 
entirely exploded, since bare assertion will do quite as 
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well; nay (in 999 instances of a thousand) answer the 
purpose much better. 

You know, Sir, that the East India Company's Charter 
is near its expiration, (aye, and the slave-traders at Liver- 
pool row it well too,) but, perhaps, you do not know, 
(for how the deuce should you?) that the amiable prin- 
ciples of philanthropy have made such progress in the 
Fast, that all British subjects in India, of the Mahome- 
tan persuasion, (whose numbers are ten to one to those 
of the Roman Catholics in Ireland,) hail that period as 
their grand Extancipation. They claim exactly the 
same Emancipation as the Irish Roman Catholics, insist- 
ing, that they are quite as loyal subjects, and that (since 
numbers will carry it, in Commona-halls and elsewhere,) 
they have undoubtedly a greater right than 3 or 4 millions 
of Irishmen. My philanthropic heart beats for joy when 
I behold, (for my eyes have been opened, or else I had 
coulinued as blind as a mole,) thirty millions of loyal 
Mahometans, and about as many Hindoos and Pagans 
who, of course, are not to be neglected, any more than 
the Dissenters in England, since modern philanthropy 
is general,) in India, Ceylon, Java, and the Moluccas, 
ALL EMANCIPATED and freed from every political test 
and restraint, admitted to the highest dignities in the 
army and the state, ia Parliament and in the Cabinet. 
What a prodigous access of political strength this will 
give to the British Empire!—How much cheaper the nu- 
merous Mahometans (settling im London, and opening 
their shops without any old-fashioned municipal - re- 
straints, from which they will naturally claim Pimaneipa- 
tion likewise,) .will render our Turkey Carpets and [y- 
dian Shawls than what they can be bought in Bridge 
Street. Why should we stop at half-measures, and, only 


emancipate a, comparatively, few in Ireland, when we 
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can gain the affections and co-operation of twenty times 
their number, by a mere concession of points which they 
claim as their birth-right? Nay, do not stagger, nor treat 
this with ridicule; for, upon my word, I can see (though 
my eyes are opened) nothing more ridiculous in it, than 
in the Irish claims. They both equally deserve the at- 
tention of statesmen; and, indeed, we have quite as lit- 
tle to apprehend from the Mufti, or the Dadai-Lama, and 
Teshoo-Lama, and all the other Lamas put together, as 
from Pore Naroteon, whose enlightened mind is only 
bent upon uniting the great Western family under one 
head, and whose unwearied exertions are, to make the 
French, the Dutch, the Germans, the Prussians, the 
Swedes, the Portuguese, the Sicilians, and above all, the 
Spaniards, completely happy: but, alas! by a strange un- 
accountable infatuation, those blind, obstinate people 
will not be happy; and so, by excess of his good nature, 
he condescends to force them to be so! 

A frivolous objection may be made to this plan of uni- 
versal Emancipation, that those Mahometans, &c. are not 
Christians, But this objection is so futile, that the bare 
mention of it requires an apology, since cosmopolitical 
philanthropy always begins abroad, and seldom finds time 
to look athome. Besides, it may be strongly pleaded on 
the part of the Mahometans, that they are the Moslems, 
or true believers, and, I may safely assert, without fear 
of contradiction, that they are better Christians than nine 
tenths of those at home, who usurp that name. But, in 
order entireiy to crush this objection, be it known, that 
it is now deemed quite superfluous, if not detrimental, 
to educate Ctiristian children in the principles of Christi- 
anity, so that they might just as well be taught the Ma- 
hometan or the Gentoo religion. 
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Iu another point of view, the Indian Emancipation will 
most wonderfully consolidate the military strength of the 
British empire. For, since the Indians are monstrous 
fond of money, the same objection, which the late Col, 
Despard’s, that political martyr’s, surviving friends have 
against foreign troops, will not stand in the way to our 
Indian subjects being admitted to form the greatest part 
of our army at home; provided that cursed system of 
flogging be abolished. 

Having let the cat out of the bag so far, I will tell you 
more. As soon as the trade to India shall be open to the 
public; numerous emissaries, from our Propaganda, 
(well acquainted with the customary routine of such bu- 
siness,) will be sent to every part of India, to draw up 
numberless petitions for the Mahometans, Gentoos, and 
Idolaters, and to procure many millions of signatures to 
them; or if those people should obstinately refuse to be 
happy, it is only necessary to have recourse to a well- 
known practice, and to affix to them any quantity of sig- 
natures ad libitum, especially since Parliament will no 
longer patiently read the whole of a petition, if there be 
no signature at all affixed, though the sapient member 
who presented it deserves the full credit due to the in- 
tegrity of his intention. ‘The secret instructions are, that 
the objects and extent of such Emancipation are’ not to 
be defined; because that might mar the whole beneficial 
plan, and must Be avoided with the greatest care, being 
quite out of fashion. And why should the Indians be 
debarred from their imprescriptibie right, when you grant 
them an inch, of taking an ell, or a total unqualified 
Emancipation ?. These emancipated Indians will then 
come over to England in shoals, and claim the first situa- 
tions in the state, There can be no doubt, that such 
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great politicians, as would sooner refuse to serve their 
sovereign, than stain their character for consistency of 
principles; and, above all, that our most sapient com- 
mon-council men, and*such (not independent) M. P.’s 
for the city, as declare, they wil! wade through thick and 
thin, to follow the instructions of the noisy part of their 
constituents, whatever their own conscience may dictate, 
or else resign their seats, if their conscience should hap- 
pen to be touched in the tender part (by some motion 
of thanks, and a sword of state to a British hero, for ex- 
ample)—there can be no doubt, I say, but all those great 
luminaries, who support the cause of the Irish Emanci- 
pation, will eagerly espouse, (and that upon the same 
principles) the cause of Mahometan and Pagan Emanci- 
pation ; or elsc resign all claim to that consistency of prin- 
ciple of which they make so just a boast.—Ah, ¢a tra! 

I had almost forgot the Jews; but it is clear, that, as 
they are not Idolaters, and neither pray to the Virgin 
Mary, nor to Saint Patrick, they cannot claim equal rights 
with the Papists; though they ought to come in fora 
small share with the Dissenters. Besides, since the Jews 
do not admit auricular confession, as the Papists do, they 
could be of no service to the Pope, when they shall be 
admitted into the British Cabinet ; because he could not 
learn, through the medium of their confessors, what he 
should do to make the British dominions happy in spite of 
their teeth. . 

To conclude: I hope, that the British legislature will 
take these important hints into serious consideration, and 
adopt or continue such measures as will best consolidate 
the strength of the empire, (I mean ‘the British empire, 
not the French; though the latter is frequently implied, 
by mental reservation, when the empire is emphatically 
mentioned, accompanie | with similar expressions ;) and 
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tuat all those, who oppose the Indian Emancipation, will 
not be suffered, (upon the principle of consistency,) to 
plead for the unqualified Irish Emancipation, Their 
popularity, if they dare oppose the former, will stand 
upon the same tottering foundation, as that of some 
Colonel who fell by the same tool which he employed 
against the Commander-in-chief. Or, to use a memorable 
pliase: if they go by the Windsor coach, they must not 
be suffered to stop at Brentford, 

Next to the subject of universal cosmopolitical Pman- 
cipation, IL hail the appearing dawn of a Reform in Parlia- 
ment, hoping, from some hints, which were thrown out 
in the debates concerning the ejection of Mr. Walsh; that 
it is seriously intended, to begin upon the Augean labour 
of a radical reform, by removing all rotten boroughs, 
adulterers, swindlers, impostors, double dealers, breakers 
of promises, &c. if any such there be, and that all bribery 
and corruption will henceforth be confined to the proper 
channel of the popular party, and all ministerial compe- 
tition by those means interdicted. 

Though you will owe meno thanks, Mr, Satirist, for 
reading you so severe a lecture; yet I hope (since the 
subject of my letter is of such incalculable importance,) 
that you will have candour enough to insert it, without 
expecting any apology, (you might wait long enough,) 
trom 


PERSEUS. 


(Not Persius, but: Gorgonts anguicome Perseus su- 
perator. ) 


See Ovid. Metam. 


P.S. Pray, Mr. Satirist, can you inform me, where a 
hundred and twenty medals of the immaculate: Colonel 
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W—rdl— may be obtained, for the members of a very 
numerous Tripe-Club, who intend parading the streets 
with that friend of the people hanging—in effigy, on their 
breasts ? The shops used to be filled with those effigies ; 
but, at present, there isnot one to be found. ‘This is so 
scandalous a neglect, that I consider it as a glaring 
proof of the corruption of the times, when such great me- 
rit is suffered to be buried in oblivion. And why should 
an adored patriot skulk in obscurity, when many of in- 
ferior abilities are constantly obtruding themselves into 


public notice ? 


———- 


CHURCH DOOR-KEEPERS, 


Mr. Satirist, 


Ar atime like the present, when the dissen- 
ters from the established church are so numerous, and 
appear to be continually increasing, I think you must feel 
with me, that it is incumbent on the true friends of the 
church of England, to make some inquiry into the pre- 
sent state of things, in order, if possible, to find out and 
to remove the cause of the Meeting-Houses and Chapels 
in the neighbourhood of the metropolis being constantly 
crowded, while the pews of the Churches are in many 
places nearly empty. 

I am aware that it is the common ery of the dissenters, 
that the church ministers are too indolent to perform the 
sacred functions of their office in a proper manner, as 
they drawl out their sermons in such a dull, drowsy, and 
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unimspressive way, that little or no.benefit can be dérived 
from them. Jt is vot my object, at present, to inquire 
into the justice or injustice of these complaints. ‘Tome 
it seems probable that they ate but too well founded in 
many ipstances, though at the same time T must give it as 
my opinion, that they are often unfairly urged. ‘There 
are many to whom the wild raptures of those whe preach, 
extempore, appear greatly preferable to the sober and 
tranquil deportment of those who previously write out 
their sermons, actuated by a laudable anxiety, to embody 
their ideas with all the correctness reflection can bestow, 
lest the lapse of a moment should cause them to utter 
that by which others may be misled. ‘Those who thus 
prefer what they call Evangelical inspiration ought cer- 
tainly to be free to attend places of worship where the 
forms are more consonant to their feelings, than are those 
of the established church. On this subject, as an irrecon- 
cileable difference of opinion exists, nothing need be said, 
] have no wish to suggest schemes, which, though pleas- 
ingly fanciful, are, obviously, utterly impracticable. Ido 
not propose an union of parties which can never cordially 
join, but I would throw out an idea that might have the 

effect of preventing the further alienation of many, who, 

though disposed to support the established church, are’ 
driven, from the want of decent accommodation, to the 

chapels of the dissenters. 

It is a melancholy fact, that m the churches of this me- 
tropolis, through the culpable negligence of the persons 
who attend as pew-openers, many who go with a sincere 
desire to gain religious instruction are denied a seat, and 
ultimately forced to go elsewhere. A poor mechanic, 
who labours all the week to keep himself and family de- 
cent, isa respectable member of society, to whom every 
reasonable accommodation ought to be afforded, and such 
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a one who may attend church on the Sunday, with a view 
to his eternal welfare, it may easily be conceived, after 
his week’s fatigue, can ill bear to stand all the time the 
service is performing. This, however, in many churches 
he must do, or he must not hear the word of God. The 
inconveniences which I complain of, are, however, by 
no meays conlined to the lower classes. 

A few weeks ago a frieud of mine, an Irish gentleman, 
went to St. 





‘schurch. It is proper here to observe, 
that the person to whom I allude had been in the habit 
of going to the same church for more than a year, and 
had regularly given 2 douceur to the door-keeper, and was 
as regularly admitted to a seat ina pew. On this occa- 
sion, he determined, for the sake of the experiment (in 
consequence of what he had heard), not to make the pew- 
opener the usual compliment. He was accompanied by 
a friend, and his wife; all of them were dressed as well 
as fashion requires, and all persons of high respectability. 
The pew-opener presented herself as usual, in expecta- 
tion of the accustomed fee. This, :owever, was not 
given, pursuant to the resolution above mentioned, and 
in consequence the lady passed on without offering them 
the accommodation of a seat. Thus circumstanced, after 
standing some time, they observed a pew whoily unoccu- 
pied, the door of which was open. My friend, on paying 
the door-keeper, had often sat in this pew before, and 
knew it to be in no way engaged to any family. Satisfied 
of this, the party presumed to enter, and took their seats 
with a view of sitting there to hear the service, They 
had, however, been seated but a very few minutes, when 
the door-keeper paid them a visit to inform them that 
they could not remain there, and must come out. This 
intimation was promptly, but indignantly, attended to, 
and my friend, with his companions, left the pew, and the 
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church immediately, In crossing the church-yard they 
happened to mect the clergyman, who officiates at St. 
——'s, of whom the gentleman had some knowledge, and 
from that knowledge concluded that he would neither 
sanction nor permit such conduct in his church as that 
which had just occurred. With this feeling be followed 
him to the vestry, where he briefly stated tohim, what I 
have attempted to describe. ‘The reverend gentleman 
listened to him attentively, but his answer was not very 
satisfactory, as he merely informed them that it was 
winked at by the church-wardens, and that it had long 
been customary there, My friend asked him if he thought 
it was right? He gave it as his opinion, that it was very 
wrong, but at the same time observed, that it was not 
peculiar to St. ———’s church. If he himself went else- 
where, he wasobliged to pay. He had been to St. Mar- 
tin’s church, where he could find no alternative, but to 
fee the door-keeper, or to stand in the aisle. My Hiber- 
nian friend was not quite satisfied with these answers, and 
now grew rather warm: “ Sir,” said he, “1 think . the 
house of God is disgraced, when a man cannot enter to 
hear the gospel preached, unless he comes with money in 
his hand, to pay for admission at the door, as if he were 
going toa th@tre, and, thank God, such a practice is not 
allowed to exist in Ireland,” 

Such, Sir, is the statement of a gentleman truly respect- 
able in every sense of the word, who, if necessary, would, 
Ihave no doubt, come forward to prove all that I have 
advanced. After this, with what face can we raise our 
voices against the conventicles of dissenters, or against 
those who desert the church to fill them? Those, with 
the exception of Mr. Huntington’s chapel, and a few 
others, offer, something like a comfortable resting-place 
to the weary, without fee or reward. This is no small 
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inducement to the many, to give such places a preference. 
to the established church. It is not every man whocan 
afford to fee the pew-opener as oftenas he goes 40 a place 
of worship; and there are many, very many, who can- 
not, with a proper regard to their health, stand on the 
cold stoves in the aisle, while the service is performed. 
The sick and the aged cannot do this; yet this, if in in- 
digent circumstances, they must endure, or be denied the 


solace of the gospel. 


—<— 


CLEANLINESS! ETIQUETTE! 
AND 
ANTHONY PASQUIN 


IN THE DRESS-BOXES'! 


Mr. Sarrrist, 


: I went to the Lyceum a few evenings age 
to see “ Prejudice,” which has since been succeeded by 
its “* Sons.” Having omitted previously to take a place, 
I was of course informed by the box-keepers that there 
was no room in the dress-boxes, and directed up stairs te 
share the society of gentry in the two shilling gallery. 
Luckily I had some silver in my pocket, and, on seeing 
this, the persons | have mentioned recollected there was 
ane seat which | could have, and in two minutes I found 
myself very much at my ease in a front row, as one of 


Mrs. Rattle’s company. 
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Reading, they say, improvesthe mind. I havea great 
respect for this adage, as also for that which tells us that 
‘ time flies fast.” Perhaps you may think it not of much 
importance to you, or to your readers, that this fact 
should be made public; but T fcel if necessary to state so 
much, ia order to account for the circumstance of my 
taking a book with me to the theatre. This, Sir, I have 


long been in the habit of doing, in consequence of the re- 


verence 1 have for the two venerable maxims which I 
have just quoted, and on the evening on which the new 
comedy was performed for the first time, I took with me 
that very /earned and sagactous work the Dramatic 
Censor! 

Anxious to edify myself as much as possible, I drank 
largely at this fountain of knowledge, and found myselt 
wonderfully enlightened and informed by its contents. 1 
felt peculiarly gratified by the observations of the sage 
Anthony on the subject of etiquette. These, Sir, appear- 
ed to me entitled to warm admiration, and, as I do not 
wish to keep such good things all to myself, I will here 
treat you and your readers with some of them, by ex- 
tracting the passage which at that time occupied my at- 
tention. 


When we went to Covent Garden Theatre to see the revival of 
Love in a Viliage, we, in common with every reasonable auditor 
in the lower boxes, were much annoyed by one of those open 
violations of social decency, which, we are concerned to state, 
occurs almost nightly, in some shape or another, in that departmeist 
of the theatre which wag heretofore dedicated to the exclusive pos- 
session of persons of good breeding. . There rank and leaxty for- 
merly sat, exhibiting to the humbler occupants of the pit and 
galleries, succeeding and successful examples of pure politeness, 
and rigorolis propriety; but now, alas, how changed is all this! 
Instead of beaus, fashioned by the letter and obligations of eti- 
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quetie, and sitting in a state of elegant, Lut fearful, dependence 
upon the will and opinion of those dignified beauties, whom they 
at once loth served and guarded, ina spirit of allowable chivalry ; 
we have coarse loungers, who squat themselves down, with their 
bodies on one bench and their soiled boots onanother, with their 
hats nailed to their heads, like so many tipsy graziers reposing in 
a Smithfield tavern; and, what is more distressing, there seems 
no symptom of amendment to peep as a ray of promise through 
this increasing gloom ; because these sort of rudenesses and rough- 
nesses are repeated so often, that the former astonishment which 
was excited by such boorish conduct in such stations is now dying 
away ; and there is a well-founded apprehension that the force of 
repeated example will overthrow the less influential power of 
delicacy, until we sink, by insensible degrees, into the contami- 
nating embraces of brutality altogether. 

In the days of Garrick, when a drunken blockhead entered the 
boxes of the theatre (as he dare not be rude in any other part of 
the house) he had a glimmering of unextinguished decency, even 
in his inebriety ; and confined his noise and folly to the regions 
of the upper boxes, where be roamed and roared among the un- 


happy Cyprians of the time, and 


“ Though Shakespeare spoke, regardless of the play, 


He'd rave or svore his listless hours away.” 


And these preposterous creatures were generally found, upon 
examination, to be persons of low condition, who assumed these 
local habitudes of impertinence, from an impulse of vanity ; but 
that is not the case now, as the offending party to whom we al- 
lude is reported to be a British nobleman (Lord G——), whose 
duty it is to stem the rising influence of rudeness by the correct- 
ness of his own public manners, and not become, in his. own 
person, an instance of that vulgarity which he should innately 





despise. 
We sha!l insert the following theatrical anecdote of the late 
Duke of Grafton, as being somewhat illustrative —When that 


eminent nobleman was in the stage-hox, with a party of ladies, 
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many years since, one of those untractable despiscrs of good man- 
ners, of whom we complain, entered the box with boots and 
spurs, and mostimpudeaty sat down, thus habited, among the 
ladies ; on which the noble Duke, being deeply disgusted with 
the fellow’s presumption, rose, with gravity, and returned the in- 
truder his public thanks. ‘* What d’ye thank me for?" exclaim- 
ed the brute. ‘‘ I thank you, Sir,” added the Duke, “ in the 
name of these ladies and myself, because, though you have brought 
your Zoots and spurs among us, you have had the goodness and 
consideration to leave your horse behind you.” On this elegant 
reproof the rough Llockhead retired, amidst the wounding sneers 
of the surrounding company, and the fashionable party remained 
unmolested for the remainder of the evening. 

We very much doubt, in the event of a similar browillerie hap 
pening at this period, whether any species of reproof would work 
to the removal of such a nuisance, as the practice receives such 
an increasing countenance from concomitant examples. It will 
be understood that we are alluding to the boxes merely, as the 
pit and galleries, having no,saving clause of tolerance, for such 
puppies, express their disapprobation summarily, on such occa~- 
sious, by kicking the offenders out of the pale of offence.” 


I had just finished the above daiuty article, when a 
stench, like that tvhich I might have expected to annoy 
me had I been standing on a filthy dunghill, assailed my 
olfactory nerves, and called my attention to another sub- 
ject. On looking round to discover whence this proceed- 
ed, I perceived the party in the next box shrinking with 
disgust and alarm from the polluting touch of an ill-look- 
ing fellow, who was advancing to the front seat. This 
remarkable personage was dressed in a faded old coat, 
adorned with white buttons, which, by the bye, were fast 
turning black. A gap appeared behind one of his shoul- 
ders, which certainly.added not a little to the negligent ease 
of his appearance. In justice, however, I feel myself 
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bound to say this rent did not shock decency, by dis- 
closing any thing /ike a shirt. What was seen I will not 
sav, but to me it appeared something like a marvellously 
foui jack towel, ora chimney-sweeps unwashed soot-bag. 
A red waistevat, which (like that which graces the body 
of Westminster's pride) seemed to blush for its wearer, 
was the next piece of finery which attracted my atten- 


tion, and this served to conduct my eye to a venerable 


pair of corderoy smalls, which, cevered with ink and grease, 
appeared to merit the distinction of an old servant, and 
which, like other gentlemen's servants, might be said to 
have grown fat inservice. A. pair of stockings, whicha 
person near me supposed to have been originally white 
(L confess this did not oceur to me), hung about his heels, 
as if anxious to hide their dirt in a pair of muddy shoes, 
which I could not help suspecting had been recently 
parchased of, or stolen from, a scavenger. His cravat, 
&e. exhibited an appearance corresponding with his 
shoes; and, from a laudable desire to appear all of a piece, 
his hands and face were equally dirty. [is hair in grace. 
ful curls sported over his head with native freedom, save 
where tlrese curls appeared fondly united (matted as it 
were together), unmolested by the comb, and his beard 
seemed a stranger to the persecution of the razor. 
Various were the guesses which were made respecting 
this distinguished personage. At first, from his manner, 
[conceived him to be a place-keeper, and could not help 
thinking the proprietors of the theatre were to blame to 
allow such a scarecrow to appear in the boxes for a mo- 
ment. “Surely,” said I, “ they might allow such an un- 






derstrapper soap and water, if th@ic finances veil not ad- 
mit of their presenting him with a 3 
A lady said she was afraid she sh as she 
“ 


could not but suppose him to be a felo 
escaped from Newgate by the way of the co 
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A gentleman begged of her not to alarm herself, as, if 
he were not very much mistaken, the person she had no- 
ticed was only Jack Ketch. 

Another observed, that if it really were the person 
last mentioned, Jack Ketch appeared as great a ruffian 
as Williams. (Of Ratcliff, I presume.) 

After all we were a good deal in doubt on the subject, 
though, from what I have said, you may perhaps think it 
was no difficult matter to smell him out. I, however, com- 
forted myself by indulging 2 hope that the offender would 
not escape the Dramatic Censor, and was satisfied that 
Anthony Pasquin must feel not a little indignant at wit- 
nessing so flagrant a violation, not only of etiquette, but 
of decency. In the height of my indignation I read the 
passages I have just transcribed, aloud, to those near me, 
and at the same time very feelingly lamented that the nui- 

sance in the next box had not had an opportunity of per- 
using them, as, had he done so, I was convinced he would 
have beenashamed of thus exhibiting himself in a place 
“ heretofore dedicated to the exclusive possession of per- 
sons of good breeding.” 

Ah! thought I, how will the great Anthony complain, 
if he sees the seat, where “ rank and beauty formerly sat,” 
occupied by a rascallion, who, had he one spark of feel- 
ing, would be ashamed to appear in Dyott Street in such 
a plight. What must be his feelings while he witnesses 
such an “ open violation of social decency,” by that dis- 
gusting mass of filth, whose entrance here he will only 
compare to the refuse of an old cloathman’s bag being 
shot out of a dustman’s cart! How, when, “ instead of 
beaus fashioned by the letter and obligations of etiquette, 
and sitting in a state of elegant but fearful dependence 
upon the will and opinion of those dignified beauties, 
whom they at once both seryed and guarded in a spirit of 
VOL, X. 2y¥ 
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allowable chivalry,” will he glow with just indignation 
when le beholds that rude lolloping ruifian, spreading 
pestilence around him, like the poison-tree of Java, lean- 
ing with folded arms over the front of the dress circle, 
like a sturdy beggar over a tap-room table at St. Giles’s, 
after gorging himself with bread and cheese and onions ! 
Oh, how will Anthony wish such an offender kicked 
“out of the paleof offence,” intoa pail of water! 

While these reflections were passing in my mind, [ 
happened to turn my head, when I perceived a friend of 
mine, an artist, sitting near me. On speaking to him, he 
desired me notto interrupt him, as he had a painting to 
make of the Liberation of Barrabas, and wished to avail 
himself of the features of Anthony Pasquin. ‘“ Anthony 
Pasquin! I repeated, where is he?”—‘* Why, there, leaning 
over the front of the next box.”— What him with the 
ragged coat, red waistcoat, and greasy corderoy smalls?” 
—‘* The same.” ‘Him with the d/ack white stockings, 
muddy shoes, and filthy cravat!” “The same.” “I mean 
that ill-looking fellow with a shock head, who, if one may 
judge from the hue of his hands and face, must needs be 
atinker?” “ That I assure you is Anthony Pasquin.” 
“That is enough,” said 1: but I think I hear you echo 
me, Mr. Stirist, so [lay down my pen, content to remain, 


Yours, respectfully, 


A CONSTANT READER. 











Mr. HALLETT. 


Tuits sturdy advocate for the liberty of the press, and 
for the criminal prosecution of those who exert that li- 
berty against himself, has, we understand, used all his in- 
fluence to prevent the sale of the Satirist, in the county 
of Berks. ‘lhreats, entreaties, and intrigue, have, by turns 
been resorted to for the purpose of deterring the booksel- 
lers of the principal towns from exposing it in their win- 
dows. On one, in Newberry, an attorney called, and 
protested, that if a single number of the offensive, and, 
to him, fata/, work should be sold, a prosecution would 
instantly be commenced by Mr. Hallett, the economical 
patron of the people's rights. 

The society of Methodists have even been made instru- 
mental in suppressing its circulation: It has been artfully 
communicated to some of the leaders of this sect, thata 
certain bookseller, who is clerk at one of their meeting- 
houses, was in the habit of selling a periodical work, 
which had manifested the most determined enmity to Me- 
thodism, and he was in consequence commanded to do 
so no longer.—In short, there are no means of suppres- 
sion to which the friend of free discussion has not resorted, 
but, alas! his exertions have availed him little. The 
Satirist is still sent by scores to the Berkshire booksellers, 
and the electors of that county behold the reforming can- 
didate in his proper light. His efferts to conceal his real 
principles from exposure must havétaught even the most 
bigoted of his few besotted supporters to appreciate them 
justly, and we will venture to assert that he will ouly be 
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supported, on the day of trial, by men who are deter- 
mined, at all events, to disturb the public peace. 

It is astonishing that any man, who openly endeavours 
to shackle discussion, should have the audacity to talk of 
defending the people's rights !/—How often has Mr. Hal- 
lett, in language as forcible as his poor brain could dic- 
tate, told the | Jectors of Berkshire, that freedom of dis- 
cussion was the birth-right of every Briton!!! 

And yet, when his own conduct has been the theme, 
no man has more vindictively sought to punish those by 
whom this dirth-right has been exercised! 

He may, perhaps, endeavour to avert the effect of this 
observation, by asserting that his late prosecution of the 
Satirist was not commenced for the purpose of preventing 
any discussion relative to his publie conduct, but to pus 
nish an attack on his private reputation. We shall nei- 
ther almit this, nor enter into any examination as to the 
propriety of identifying the political and moral character 
of a man who challenges public attention. 

But we will ask Mr. Hallett, and let our readers decide 
the question, if in the two last numbers of the Satirist, 
there is a single sentence calculated to injure his private, 
unconnected with his public, character?—And yet he 
has thought proper to employ his dingy attorney, to con- 
sult several counsel as to the possibility of prosecuting 
their Editor! 

The tollowing curious circular has been printed, and 
sent to the Electors of Berkshire. 


Sik, 


Havine publicly declared the Principles upon whieh 

I offer myself to represent this County in Parliament, it is not my 
intention to make a personal Canvass. : 

Sycophancy of Candidates before their Election, and indiffer- 
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ence to their Constituents afterwards, have been so frequently 
displayed, tha: the insincerity of electioneering professions has 
become a bye-word and a scoff among the honest and considerate 
part of mankind. ° 

I have never trod in the path of fawning servility, and am now 
too late in life to take anew course. 

The cause that lam embarked in is yours.—If there be any 
freehoider who, feeling the national grievances, does not trace 
them to the souree whence they spring, and perceive the neces- 
sity of exercising his suffrage without expense to the candidate, 
and of electing such men as pledge themselves to stand up for 
the people's rights, nothing that I could urge in persoh would 
impress it upon him, but TIME VERY SOON MAY. 

{ am not of that inactive disposition, that,-to avoid trouble, I 
would omit any act of civility and attention towards you, but I 
think I pay much greater respect to your understanding, by stat- 
ing my principles to you (as I have done in my public advertise- 
ments), and leaving them to their own operation upon your mind, 
than I should do by attempting to gain your favor through -per- 
sonal solicitation. 

I therefore take this mode of requesting your support and in- 
terest, whenever the election shall arrive. 


And I remain, 


Your faithful Friend and Servant, 


WILLIAM HALLETT. 
Denford, Berks, 


April,* 1812. 


What an economical candidate !—Surely he must be 
the most proper man to guard the public purse who is so 
careful of his own.—It would have cost at least one thou- 





* The day of the month is omitted, bnt of course it should have been 
the first of April. 
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sand per cent. more than the price of these circulars, to 
have called personally on the electors!—besides—the 
patnot’s feelings might have been wounded bv sundry 
rebuffs and bursts of honest indignation, had he ven- 
tured upon an interview with those whom he is attempt- 
to cajole. He thinks that his mode of begging, @ la dis- 
tance, is “ payin; 2 much greater respect to their un- 
derstandings than attempting to gain their favor by 
personal solicitation.” And he is quite sure that it will 
cause him to pay less money out of his pocket. 
Frecholders of Berkshire! before you elect, free of ex- 
pense, “ men who pledge themselves to stand up for the 
people's rights,’ consider what security you have for the 
redemption of their pledges ? Inquire in the neighbour- 
hood where they sojourn, if they be respected and be- 
loved? Ifthe hands and eyes of the poor be lifted up to 
Heaven to cal! down blessings upon their heads for their 
benevolence and charities ? If, in the discharge of their 
duty as magistrates, or as commissioners of taxes, they 
have tempered justice with humanity ?—If, as lords of 
manors, and landed proprietors, they have been liberal 
to their neighbours? Should these questions be satisfac- 
torily answered in the affirmative, choose them, gentle- 
men, in God’s name choose them, though you ride upon 
broomsticks to the hustings!—But if you be told that they 
are shunned and despised by all their respectable neigh- 
bours, that, ‘* No man cries ‘God bless them’;” that 
they are relentless magistrates and rigid commissioners 
of taxes; and that neither dog nor man is permitted to 


sport on their domains; believe not their professions*, 





* Mr. Hallett tells us, in the letter we have just given, that the insince- 


rity of clectioneering professions hes become a bye-word and a scof among 
the honest pert of mankind!!! “and who so good a jadge, &c.” 
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though they should sanctify them with an oath.—Reject 
their offers;—and, should they exhibit their deceitful 
countenances on the hustings, hoot them from your pre- 
sence as impostors, who seek to defraud you of your suf- 
frazes, and. who would alike betray your true interests 
and those of your country !’ : 


——qe-— 


ANTHONY PASQUIN, Esquire. 


Mr. SATIRIST, 


In your reviews of the “ Dramatic Censor,” in 
vour 54th number, you observe that you cannot take upon 
yourself to say “in what school Anthony Pasquin, Esq. 
studied; or whether he ever studied in any?” If, Sir, the 
iuformation be worth communicating, then know that it 
was at Merchant Tailors’—as it is written in the book 
of the Chronicles of the school thereof. There he became 
distinguished “ above his fellows,” for his dignified con- 
tempt of cleanliness of person. Ah! who could discern, 
through all that dirt, talents that would hereafter render 
him the scourge and terror of all the children of Thespis. 

Till I took up the above-mentioned number of your 
work, Mr, Satirist, I had concluded that Anthony had 
left off his dirty work, for want of employ—but, I see, 
he is at itagain (Gramercy to his employers!) and flings 
his filth about-without respect of: persons. | 


In the following lines we have Anthony's true charac- 
ter :— 
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$38 Gregory Gobblepuppy's Petition. 


Scurra Vacus, non qui certum presepe teneret ; 
Tmpransus non qui civem dignosceret hoste ; 
Quelibet in quemvis oppropr1a FINGERE sevus; 


Pernicies et Tempestras— 
Hor. 


. ——{ 


To WILLIAM HALLETT, Esq. 


The humble Petition of Gregery Gobblepuppy, Broom- 
Maker, most respectfully sheweth, 


Tuat in consequence of the cruel, unjust, and un- 
necessary war, which bad men commenced, and worse 
are prosecuting, against the great Napoleon, whom they 
envy and detest for his valor and his virtues, your pet-- 
tioner (who was educated in the shop of your honor’s 
father) is unable to dispose of the produce of his in- 
dustry ! 

That he has now lying in his warehouse twenty gross 
of brooms, together with their appropriate appendages, 
for which your petitioner can obtain no market. 

That your petitioner has read, with joy and satisfaction, 
your honor’s address to the Electors of Berkshire, in 
which it is most wisely observed, that such of them as 
are your honor's friends will on the day of.election ride 
upon brvomsticks to the hustings. 

That, as it appears, from a letter dated Farringdon, 
and signed by fen persons (which letter has been pub- 
lished by your honor in the Reading Mercury), that your 
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honor has already nearly a dozen friends, in the county 
of Berks, it is probable there may be a considerable de- 
mand for conveyances of this description. 

That your petitioner has reason to believe, that those 
freeholders who have been induced by your honor’s ad- 
dress to promise you their yotes, would willingly and 
readily grant any thing which your honor may request. 

Your petitioner therefore most humbly entreateth your 
honor to recommend him to the notice of your voters, 
and to exert your interest to get him appointed purveyor 
of broomsticks at the next general Election. 


AND your PETITIONER WILL EVER PRAY, &C 


'N. B. New brushes, for Gardeners, ready made! 
—— 


STRANGE SIGHTS, &c. 





O seeclum insipiens ! 





To see Anthony Pasquin, scavenger, walk the streets 
unmolested—that is to say, without being kicked into 
the kennel. 

To see Anthony’s Patron, whom he calls a “ distin- 
guished” (very distinguished indeed!—rather, a notorious) 
“ Amateur of the Drama,” with his Cock’s-comb on*. 





* A Cock's-comb was formerly, when fools were maijatained in Noblie- 
men’s families, at very exorbitant salaries, (Fools play now gratis’) the or- 
nament of te head, “ Here take my Cock’s-comb,” says the Fool to 
Lear—offering him his cap. Perhaps, Cock-a-doodle may take this bint ; 
and that his dress may correspond with the ornaments of his curricle, 
sport a Cock’s-comb the next time he takes the dust in Hyde- Park. 
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To ‘see the pious Mr. Whitbread superintending the 
edification of Drury-lane Theatre. 

To see Mr. and Mrs. Te//-1ell in their separate Work- 
shops, “‘ hard at it,”"—a hard job it certainly is to re- 
move all the impediments to the parts of speech, (See 
a humorous Caricature in ‘The Satirist, No. 6.) 

To see a Quaker bear the Bett in national education, 

To see Mrs, Siddons still on the stage? * 


—_——- = 


Strange Sight gone by! 

To have seen Sir Francis take water at the Tower; 
and the foolish faces of the waiting and gaping mob, 
when they were told that the show was gone by, and that 
it was all a hoax, 


Strange things to uzaR! 


To hear Mr. Hallett declare that he reveres the British 
constitution!!! To hear John Gale Jones spout bombast, 
and to hear fools hail him a second Burke. They might 
with truth have said that Mr. Burke never spoke dike 
him. 


To hear Sermons that have no divinity in them—and 
Plays (See Pizarro*) very prayer-full. 

To hear “ the Tragedy-Preacher,” at the Foundling 
Chapel—sometime of the Theatre Royal, Norwich— 
imitate Kemble, and “ imitate him most abomi- 
nablyt.”—To hear old Rowand, of Surry Chapel, tell a 


—— -_ 
—_ 





* That this Play should abound with the most fervent Piety, who will 
wonder, on considering that it was the production of the PIOUS Mr. 
Sheridan!!! 

+ Haralet—It is pitiful, Mr. Satirist, to see Houses of Prayer more re- 
semble Piay-houses ! 
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story, or repeat, as his own, one of Joe Miller's jests, in 
a style that weuld not have disgraced Ned Shuter— 
curling up his nose so irresistibly comical, that those 


who came to pray went home to LAUGH. 





Strange things, snouxup they ever come to pass ! 


To see Sir Francis B——+tt, converted from the error 
of his (political) ways, and become a good and loyal 
subject of Great Britain. 

To see Lord E—sk—e rid of the comptatnrts of his 
I 1s; and Mr. Kemble of his H H . 

To see the London churches as well filled as they 
were before Whitfield and Wesley began to “ beat the 
pulpit-drum ecclesiastic.” 

To see no Licensed Hawkers declaiming in the slang of 
the conventicle, and arrogating-to themselves, exclu- 
sively, the claim of being the only true Gospel, or 
** Evangelical,” ministers of the church of England, and 
such only as ‘ stick” to her articles. 

To see the smirking Bengo, the Adonis of the Saints, 
old and young, who has hitherto, so squeamishly refused 
all golden solicitations, to consent to have a Bishop's 
hand waved over his head; yet, overcome by the weighty 
considerations, held out to him by his Royal Patron— 
“ wringing from him his hard consent,”—at length, or- 
dained; and rising progressively to a— Mitre, 

To hear our brave Tars on board of ships, instead of 
tipping one another a song of Dibdin’s, give one of Wes- 
ley’s hymas, accompanied with deep bass-groans. 

To see Rerormers in Church and State THEM- 
SELVES reformed. 

I do not know what else would be grat Ae dels 
cept to see The Satirist, “ by rich but infamous bribes,” 
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led to deviate from the path which “a sense of propriety 
and duty” could ALONE have impelled him to take— 
And such a deviatioa of principle I do not expect to see, 
more than I do to see Sir Francis Burdett appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mister Cobbett one 
of His Majesty's most nonorasLe Privy Council. 


Otp Quiz. 
pp 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SATIRIST. 


Sir, 

Tue solemnity with which Mr. Whitbread, and several 
other patriots, have at times appeared disposed to ad- 
dress the Supreme Being, in the presence of their coun- 
trymen, to call down a blessing on the most inveterate 
foe England ever had, and this, observe, for the benefit 
of the British nation, has induced me to endeavour to 
draw upa prayer proper to be repeated on such occa- 
sions, which I now forward for insertion in your next 
Number. 

In performing this task, I have, of course, taken for 
the basis of my work the most striking sentiments of 
the nature alluded to above, which have yet met the 
public eye. I have, however, to acknowledge that my 
prayer is not, even in my own opinion, complete. Some 
things I have omitted for want of room, and others 
through want ofmemory. Thvse it may be consoling, to 
those concerned, to know I have some thoughts of 
bringing forward in a similar way, at another opportu- 
nity. I have very unaccountably forgot to make any 
mention of Suchet; and yet more, I have omitted to in- 
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troduce the patriotic feelings of the would-be murderer, at 
the Crown and Anchor, respecting Sir Vicary Gibbs and 
the lamp-post. My apology cannot end even here, as I 
am much afraid I have not done justice to the warmth 
with which Mr. Whitbread wished Bonaparte had Ships, 
Colonies, and Commerce, nor yet to his pathetic la- 
mentations on the melancholy subject of our having 
French prisoners of war in this country. Deficient, how- 
ever, as it may be in these and in many other respects, I 
still flatter myself that it will be found correctly to em- 
body the sentiments of many of the leading patriots of 
the present day, and therefore trust it will not be wholly 
unacceptable to you. 


I am, 
SIR, 
Yours, &c, &c. 


P. Q. 


THE PATRIOT’s PRAYER. 


“Would to God! he (Buonaparte) had ships, would to God he bad 
commerce, would to God! he had colonies, for then we should have 


Peace!!! ‘ 
WHITBREAD. 


Great Arbiter of all, oh! hear my prayer, 
And raise me from the gulph of dark despair. 
A patriot raises now his patriot strain, 
Oh let it not, to thee, be raised in vain! 
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He mourns the ills which on his country press, 
And calls on thee to succour and to bless, 

To chase the gloom which o’er the land is spread, 
Andon it one, one ray of comfort, shed. 

No longer doom its sons to useless toil, 

But bid the weak and the dejected smile. 

Oh, let thy light, descending from the skies, 

Of him who rules the state, ope wide the eyes, 

Let the blest gleam spread far and wide its blaze, 
Bid Albion's sons, with joy, their voices raise, 
And give them “ Ja/ents” to direct their ways, 


More might I ask, while kneeling I adore. 
Father of all, permit me to implore 
(How oft unheeded, must it pass my lips!) 
That thou wilt grant, just heaven, to France grant Ships, 
And further grant, Napoleon to please, 


The power of sending them safe o'er the seas, 
Without the smallest danger of defeat, 
E’en tho’ a British squadron they should meet. 


Then, nor till then, will England comfort see, 
Then, tho’ before her foe compelled to flee, 

No longer will she have to mourn th’ expense 
Of naval glory—of pre-eminence. 

Then too—(but oh! down, down, my beating heart, 
Nor rise on hope, to meet despair’s fell dart,) 
Th’ “ advent'rer, who has risen from the bar,” 
(Not that where gin and Whitbread's porter are,) 
Would find his credit sunken below Par. 
Then, like a pot of beer, without a head, 

Poor Perceval, so flat, so weak, so dead, 
Would, as the sweepings of a pot-house tray, 
Be scorn’d by all, and hated, thrown away ; 
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And, falling from his station in disgrace, 

} might be called upon to fill his place. 

‘Then doubtless Boney’s anger all would cease, 

Aud England gain an honourable peace ; 

If the fell cause of all his country’s woe, 

No more the fire of enmity could dlow, 

And were with Rose, and all his saucy fellows, 
Pack’d off to sing, “ Old Rose and burn the bellows.” 


Then deign, great Power supreme, in mercy deign, 
To give to France dominion o’er the main, 
Give Boney all the joy of ships at sea, 


The bliss of ruling England leave to me / 


Next grant him Commerce, since for that he sighs, 
Unenvied he shall share the golden prize; 
The wealth of Indus let him thus obtain, 
To swell the pride and glory of his reign, 
‘l’o show not vainly have his bolts been hurl’d, 
In vengeance o’er the subjugated world. 
This object gain’d, content he'll stay at home, 
With thump’d Maria and the king of Rome; 
Dejected France again will raise her head, 
Her half-starv’d population will be fed, 
The mighty weight of guilt, of blood, of shame, 
Which Treasury prints assert disgrace her name, 
By trade’s full tide will soon be washed away, 
For ever blotted from the light of day. 
Trade spreading round her coasts its strongest shields, 
No more will women cultivate her fields, 
For having trade, I think we've reason fair 
To think he men could from the army spare, 
And by such drafts (as I at least should guess ) 
His army would be made a something less : 
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Thus then a grand diversion might be made, 

For what so easy as to give him trade, 

Grant this, O Jove, for granting wealth and strength, 
To Gallia, England, may gain peace at length ; 
And more, to gratify her love of pelf, 

Gain all the trade, France does not want herself. 

No more—(dread sight!) will England see her foe, 
A splendid monument of human woe; 

Pale want and ruin, plenty’s outstretch’d hand 
Will banish from her desolated Jand, 

And all the dread calamities of war, 

Must close, when E.:ngland takes from her the law. 


Now let my voice once more ascend the skies, 
In mercy, grant Napoleon Colonies. 
Far East and West, in each wide hemisphere, 
Let French possessions flourishing appear ; 
Bid Java and Mauritius own his sway, 
And Martinque and Guadaloupe obey. 
Bid St. Domingo yield to France once more, 
And ail her other colonies restore. 
These granted, Buonaparte will have his will, 
And bid the troubled world, at last, be still; 
Trade, colonies, and empire o’er the deep, 
Will lull his enmity, and pride, to sleep; 
Ambition in his heart and raging ire, 
For want of food, will of themselves expire, 
Or fall, at least, into a sort of trance, 
To paralize the energies of France; 
And till, by some strange chance, they céase to doze, 
The world, and England, oweety may ae 


These blessings, these, a British patriot claims : 
Thou see’st how much at England’s good he aims; 

















For at her good he aims, who strikes the blow, 
Which goes to lay her boasted glories low. 
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But, one thing more, I still must ask of thee, 
* Oh, Jove! set all our Gallic prisoners free,” 


In safety send them all across the main, 

To glad their wives and families again, 

Nor let one Frenchman more his lot bewail, 
Here doom’d to languish in an English jail : 

This much would tend to dissipate our grief, 
And from our burdens yield us great relief. 

For well thou know’st we long have found it hard, 
To pay for them th’ expences of a guard; 

And when we have them here, no more to keep, 
Taxes will soon be light, provisions cheap. 
Then, bending, thus devoutly let me pray, — 
That thou wilt quickly send them all away : 
Enough by them already we have lost, 

In all the blood and treasure they have cost, 

Let them no longer, then, our cares mcrease, 
Send them away, and we shall soon have peace. 


Concluding now, thy servant just repeats, 
To Boney give trade, coloriies, and fleets; 
Oh! would to God that these he now possessed, 

For then with peace the world would soon be blessed, 
Thou knowest, Jove, I do not speak in jest; 

For boasting greater means of war at will, 

’T would doubtless be his pride to keep them still. 
“We see his army greater in extent, 


Than any other on the continent, 
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Yet have we ever seen his warlike-bands 

Invade a neighb’ring nation’s peaceful lands ? 
Bear witness Austria, m joyful strain, 

And answer Holland, Sweden, Prussia, Spain: 
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348 More Friends of the Press. 





Burst one response, from where th’ Atlantic roars, 
‘lo where the Euxine laves the Eastern shores ; 
But one is heard, one only rends the sky, 

Th’ expression strong, united the reply! 

Then grant, oh God! an English Patriot's prayer, 
Grant England's foe, new strength to ease our care, 
So shall we rise superior to despair! 


a Ki ee 


THE EDITOR OF THE STATESMAN; 
OR, 


* More Friends of the Press. 





Sucn of our readers (if any such there be) as have been 
in the habit of perusing the columns of a vile Evening 
Newspaper, yclept the Statesman, will not be astonished 
at any outrageous conduct of its editor; but those who 
have only heard of Mr. Lovell’s name, as the author of 
divers atrocious public libels, will be somewhat startled 
to hear that this same /ibeller has had the impudence to 
file a declaration for an alledged /ibel against a proprietor 
and printer of the Satirist, in which he avers that he, ‘the 
said Daniel, is a good and loyal subject, and that’ his 
paper (meaning the Statesman, ) has always been con- 
ducted on loyal and constitutional principles! !!—Itwill 
doubtless be asked what the Satirist can have said, which 
can possibly dower Mr. L. in the estimation of his coun- 
trymen?—This is a question which we are unable’ to 
answer; but, we think, it is pretty evident, that he is de- 
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termined to try if it be possible to lower himself !—And 
if we can assist him in such a Jaudable endeavour, he may 
command our services, and no industry on our part shall 
be wanting. 

If a man is not satisfied with lying at the bottom of a 
pool of , in God's name let him be covered with the 





mud! 

Query.—Did Mr. Lovell ever hear of an action which 
was brought against the publisher of the Satirist by one 
Peter Finnerty, and does he recollect the fate of that 
friend of the press?—-Poor Peter obtained one shilling 
damages, and paid his own costs /!! 

What possible right can Mr. Lovell (or any other pub- 
lic writer) have to complain of the prosecutions of the 
Attorney-General, when he is himself'so anxious to 
attack the Liberty of the Press ?—Pretty innocent! he 
has only commenced actions against four individuals, for 
alledged libels on his immaculate character!!!—Viz. two 
againstthe supposed authors, and two against the printers 
of certain observations 1n REPLY to his own. infamous 
personal attacks!!!—Would the gentleman wish to mono- 
polize the libel trade? Will not he allow his brother 
scribblers a small share ?—Oh, these are shocking times, 


*¢ When knavish scribblers goad an honest brother, 


Forgetting one ‘ ad’ turn deserves another !” 


But the Reuder has been informed, by Mr. Lovell, that 
being at present a prisoner (for libels) in the common | 
jail of Newgate, he cannot superintend the publication of 
the Statesman, and that certain libels have been inserted 
therein without his knowledge!—Who can doubt the 
truth of this assertion, when it is considered, that New- 
gate is almost the immense distance of two hundred— 
wot miles, but—YARDS, from the office of that celebrated 
Newspaper! ! !— 
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N. B. The Reader has not been informed that, notwith- 
standing this ** /ongum intervallum,” a devil* is dispatch- 
ed daily to the said Daniel, with all the communications 
which are sent for insertion in the Statesman, and that 
the said Daniel corrects all the proofs of original articles!!! 


cS 


THE INDEX-MAKER. 


Mr. Satirist, 

AGaAtIn at the little alehouse round the corner, where _ . 
Sally Sober, and I, Dorothy Dabchick, have so often met, 
and, over two pots of beer, two pipes of tobacco, anda 
morsel of bread and cheese, have so often settled the im- 
portant matters of the green; here, Sir, even the Index- 


Maker .is brought upon the carpet, or rather upon the 
bricks, the bare bricks, and, notwithstanding the smoke 
which surrounds us, (for Sall puffs, and I puff), it plainly 
appears that, this our great neighbour, in consequence of | 
my late address to you, respecting wine, literature, &c. 
has, unfortunately, somewhat of a sullenness, sulkyness, 
or sourness, hanging about him, Now, as this is his 
case, and asI myself am not perfectly satisfied, I take 
the liberty, Mr. Satirist, of troubling you again with a 
letter. 

I have just been told, Sir, that the subject is a barren 





— _ — - 


* Id.est,a Printer's Devil—His Infernal Majesty cannot think a daily 
visit necessary '—He has prooft enough already to establish his reversionary 
interest /—Though perhaps, when our trial is over, Mr. Lovell may wish all 


prooft had been at the Devil! !! 
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one. This, surely, is.a provoking declaration, and from 
one who is no friend either to my great neighbouror to 
myself; What! the subject darren! The assertion, Sir, 
is base. The Reverend Paul Prig, alias, the Index- 
Maker, alias, the Foot-Boy of Sir Richard, who so 
bravely defied both the daily and the monthly Satirists, can 
yet, Sir, overwhelm them with the grandest, the noblest, 
the most exalted, and the most accordant strains : “ My 
wine! My hair-dresser! My portrait and My portraiture / 
My glass! My powder! My full-trimmed neckcloth, and 
My golden pin ! My upper and my lower studies ! My splen- 
did volumes ! which in boldness of adventure, in heighth und 
depth of knight and bankrupt colouring, set forth——the 
preacher and the player! O! My noble gains! My noble 
losses! which, whether in bonds, in books, or literary pore 
terage, confer an honour equal to their greatness !” 

Sir, I do affirm that literature, eloquence, harmony and 
finery—are mine; that the most correct, the finest and 
the sweetest of repeated strains, whether in the sermon of 
the priest, in the speech of the player, or in the song of the 
NIGHTINGALE——are mine. Dare you, Sir, dispute it? 
I here tell you, that you are no judge; and, at your owr 
desk, I say to that grinning fellow there, “ Sirrab, quit my 
presence! Get out! get out!” 

(But, asif the fellow were no judge of the command, 
he stands immoveable.] 

Again, My high commission, and the thousand volumes 
for the boy! my amanuensis! my amanuensis! my ma- 
nuscripts! my manuscripts! O! my fame! my fame! 
wide-spreading from my folio shelf, where stand——~MY 
MANUSCRIPTS MOST ELEGANTLY BOUND!! 

His Reverence, Mr. Satirist, will now permit me 
humbly to observe, that though, for a length of time, I 
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have been honoured with so great a neighbour, or so 
great an associate, yet, in his most exalted moments, 
when Jiterature and wine flowed forth, 


I se¢ with Paul, 


And that was all. 


You know, Sir, that the defying eloquence used on 
such occasions by our mighty Paul, must effectually si- 


Jence and retrain the weaker sex; and that, from this 





my low condition, even wine itself could never raise 
me. 

But that my present correspondence is in pride, in ma- 
dice, or rerenge, this, Sir, [ will, in stoutest womanhood, 
deny. My wish was to present, in brief yet just descrip- 
tion, the man of boldest carriage and of loudest “ Jite- 
rature,” the hero and the bravo; when, most opportune- 





ly stepped forth, as my grand director in this work, 
THE REVEREND PAUL PRIG! the very man, who 
mn bold defiance could assail,—not an individual,—not a 
single party, or a single class,—not the daily Satirist 
only,—but the monthly also! or who, in highest style 
and order, in wine, in furious oration, in tavern-song and 
midnight.soberness, could seek-——his country’s weal ! 
But Paul, it seems, approves not of my labour. I rang 
his del/s,* but rang amiss. By your permission, there- 
fore, Mr, Satirist, I ring them for the gentleman again. 
Not that the former ringing can have hurt the mighty 
Paul. No. What are all the groveling ringers, and 
groveling Satirists to him? What are all the services, 
the wants and claims of Jittle snivelling mortals, to the 





* See the Satirist for February ast, p. 79. 
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man of bold, adventurous, and knight-like deeds ? He, 


in the high-soaring of his noble soul, as in the prudent 
moulding of his Christian faith, cares not for these deri?s. 
Lhe Reverend Paul Prig, Sir, cares not for these devils. 
He cares not for the account here set before them; true and 
particular indeed, but proceeding from—the dertl know 
where. Hear, Sir, yet hear his Reverence. He cares 
not for the account; he cares not for it TWO-PENCE, 

Oh! Paul! Paul! my neighbour Paul! be not thou 
ungrateful! The good this thing hath done thee, thou 
couldst not have purchased for rwo PouNDs; thou 
couldst not have obtained from ** stx BorrLes”. of the 
choicest Sherry. 

Think you not, Mr. Satirist, that this is greater, far 
greater, than the reputation which arises either from the 
hi¢h sound of bonds, losses, first-rate bravery, wine, litera- 
ture, &c. or from the real, substantial, and self-fostered 
libraries, both the upper and the lower? | Nay, is it not 
greater than the honour of procuring, even by rational 
and fair representation, the thousand volumes for the boy ? 
And may it not, even in the highest of Paul's /iterary 
parties, be reckoned with the best of gifts, though con- 
veyed through so poor, so pennyless a neighbour, 


DOROTHY DABCHICK. 


Howarp’s GREEN, 
March 23, 1812, 
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( 354 ) 


The STORY of Doctor Pill and Gaffer Quake, after the 


most approved modern Style, 


And containing WORDS WORTH imitation. 


On! what's the matter? what's the matter? 
What is’t that ails poor Doctor Pill ? 

His knees each other beat and batter, 
Batter, batter, batter, still. 


Of breeches, poor Pill has no lack, 
Good corderoy. and velveteen, 

As thick as any dowlas sack,— 

And drawers enough for nine, I ween. 


In March, December, or in July, 
Tis all the same with Doctor Pill; 
His patients tell, and tell you truly, 
His knees they batter, batter still. 


At home, or in the sick man’s room, 
’Tis all the same with Doctor Pill, 
Beneath the Sun, beneath the Moon, 
His knees they batter, batter still. 


Now Pill, he was a sly young rover, 
And who so stout of limb as he ? 

His cheeks, like blood, were red all over, 
His voice was like the voice of three, 














Old Gaffer Quake was old and poor, 
Ill fed he was, and thinly clad ; 
And any man who passed his door, 
Might see how poor a hut he had, 
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Doctor Pill and Gaffer Quake. 


A|l day he made shoes in his dwelling, 


And then his job-work of a night,— 
Three hours! alas! "twas not worth telling, 
It would not pay for candle-light. 


This cobler dwelt in Dorsetshire, 
His stall was on a cold hill’s side ; 
And in that country coals are dear, 
For they come far, by wind and tide. 


By the same fire to boil their pottage, 
‘T'wo half-starv’d coblers I have known, 
Often to live in one small cottage ,— 
But, he, poor Crispin! dwelt alone, 


"Twas well enough when summer came, 
The long, warm, lightsome summer day ; 
Then at his door the cobler lame, 

Would sing, as any linnet gay. 


But when the rain in streams did wet him,— 
Oh! then, how his old bones would shake! 
You would have sworn, if you had met him, 
"Twas a. ard ume for Cobler Quake. 


Ilis evenings, they were dull and dead, 
Sad case it is, as you may think ; 

For wait of clot’.es to go to bed— 
And then, for cold, not sleep a wink, 


Oh joy for him!—(then quite contented,) 
If at a ball or mghtly rout, 

A buck, |: black silk breeches rented— 
And gave them to the cobbling lout = 


Yet ne’er had he,—(I tell no lies;) 
As every man who knew him says, 
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Doctor Pill and Gaffer Quake. 


A rag before-hand on his thighs, 
E’en streng enough to last three days. 


Now when the frost was past enduring, 
And made his poor posteriors ache ; 
Could any thing be more alluring, 

Then small clothes to old Gaffer Quake ? 


And once or twice, (it must be said,) 
When his old bones were cold and chill; 
He left his fire, or left his bed, 
Breeches to steal,—from Doctor Pill. 


Now shrewd Pill, he had long suspected 
The trespasser was Gaffer Quake ; 

And vow'd that he should be detected, 
And he on him would vengeance take. 


And often to the court he’d hie, 

And to the washing-house would take 

His road, whenclothes hung there to dry ; 
And there he’d watch for Gaffer Quake. 


And once behind a tub of water, 

Thus looking out did cold Pill stand ;— 
(The moon shone like a pewter platter, 
When scour'dallround and round with sand.) 





We hears a noise,—he’s all awake,— 
Again !—he near and nearer still 

Doth softly creep,—’Tis Gaffer Quake 
Stealing the breeches of sly Pill. 


When with his load he turn’d about, 
The bye-road back again to take, 
Pill started forward with a shout, 


And sprang upon poor Gaffer Quake, 











Doctor Pill and Gaffer Quake. 


And firmly by the arm he took him, 

And by the arm he held him fast; 

And fiercely by the arm he shook him, 
And cried—* I've caught you, then, at last!” 


Then Gaffer, who had nothing said, 
His bundle from his lap let fall ; 

And kneeling on the clothes, he pray’d 
ToJove, who is the judge of all— 


He prayed-—his waxy hands uprearing, 
While Pill did hold him by the arm, 
Thou!—who art never out of hearing,— 
Oh! may his thighs nomore be warm! 


The cold, cold moon above his head, 
Thus on his stumps did Gaffer pray, 
And when sly Pill heard what he said, 
His thighs and knees were cold as clay. 


He went, complaining all the morrow, 

‘That he was cold and very chill ; 

His face was gloom, his heart was sorrow— 
Alas! that day for Doctor Pill! 


Thick breeches he wore all day long, 
But not a whit the warmer he; 
Thursday a second pair more strong, 
And ere the Sabbath he had three. 


’T was vain! he could not mend the matter, 
Though he to breech stout buckskins tied, 
His cold knees still did batter, batter, 
Against each other, whilst he cried. 


And Doctor Pill’s flesh fell away, 
And all who see him say ’tis plain, 
That live as long as live he may, 
His thighs will ne’er be warm again. 
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No word to any man he utters, 

And yet to patients oft he goes, 

But ever to himself he mutters, 

“Poor Pill iscold! moreclothes! more clothes !” 
In bed or up, by night or day, 

His knees they batter, batter still; 

Now think ye tooth-drawers, I pray, 

Of Gaffer Quake and Doctor Pill. 


ee 
Mr. Satirist, 


HavincG read with astonishment, not un- 
accompanied with some stronger emotions, the speech 
of the Noble Lord who brought forward the Catholic 
Question in the House of Peers, I was induced to look 
into Debret’s Peerage to see how such a wonderful no- 
bleman was bred, by whom he was begotten, &c.; 
having ascertained these interesting particulars, I read on 
till Icame to his motto, which I foundas follows :— 


iD 


“* Fortiter geret crucem 


Now, Sir, you must know I am a mighty curious old 
fellow, and shall not rest, quietly, till I know the origin 
of this motto.—Probably Juvenal may have furnished the 
idea; indeed, as his Lordship is so attached to the Romans, 
I think it very likely that he may be descended from the 
person alluded to in the following line of the Roman poet: 


* Tile cRUCEM pretium sceleris tu§jt.” 








Lusitania. 369° 
Any information tending to elucidate this subject will 
be thankfully receiyed by, 
Sir, 


Your obedient Servant, 


HUMPHREY HUMBUG, 
April 26th. 


Direct to me at the sign of The Traitor and Monk, 
Confession Row, Napoleon Square. 


ee 


The following Poem is from the pen of our friend Owen 
Ap Hoel,—lIt is of a different cast to his other amus- 
ing communications, and is rather too long for a 
periodical publication’; our readers, however, will 
not, on perusing it, require any apology for its 
insertion. 


LUSITANIA, 
A Porm. 


~——~ Libertas ultima Mundi 
Quo steterit ferienda loco. 
LUcay. 


—_—e 


WueEreE Flora’s loveliest carpet spreads the gronnd, . 
And nature sits, by smiling summer dress’d, 
While gentle zephyrs ever breathe around 
“The spicy gales of Araby the bless’d.” 
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360 Lusitania. 

By hyperborean winter, ne’er oppress'd, 

Fair Lusitania* lifts her head on high, - 
Wreath’d with the purple vine, her flowing vest ; 


Her gilded turrets pierce a cloudless sky, 
And round her front the strains of love’s soft melody. 


Hail queen of cities, long in Tajo’s wave, 

Long may’st thou view thy charms reflected bright, 
Whoat thy footstool, low, a humble slave 

Spreads his broad mirror to th’ enchanted sight 

The sons of commerce leads, in habits dight 

Of every various clime—from every shore, 

Low at thy feet to cast a navy’s fréight ; 

May Heaven no more its wrathful vengeance pour, 

Nor war pollute with blood thy gay luxuriant bower. 


The Muse hath seen, when earth’s convulsive throes, 

Hurl'd to the dust, your fair devoted head, 

She saw and wept, but smil’d as you arose 

Like fabled Phenix, from your funeral bed, 

With more than former radiance round you shed ; 

She saw, (again she wept,) along thy strand, 
When from their foes thy royal exiles fled, 

Thy children droop, a melancholy band, 

As for a distant clime Braganza left the land, 


Can all the jems that fair Brazitia boasts, 

Can all the joys luxuriant climate yields, 
Can the warm breezes of her spicy coasts, 
Vie with the zephyrs of his native fields? 





— 





* The name of Lusitania is oecasionally applied by writers both to 
express the Capital of Portugal, or the kindgom generally. 











Lusitania. 


Can the bright ray, her mellow fruit that gilds, 

Dry up the tears, the exiles check that stains ? 

Ah no, alas! for powerful memory wields 

A fairy wand, and Lusitania’s plains 

Rise to her tortur'd sight, and home its hold retains. 


Let modern stoics boast that they embrace, 

(While thro’ their visionary maze they rove,) 

With equal love, the whole of human race— 

Man has his orbit still, in which to move : 

In his first thread of life Heav'n interwove 

A ruling principle that never dies; 

A partial, not an universal love, 

That bids him gravitate, where’er he flies, 

Still to th’ attractive point which love of home supplies. 


Hail, love of country! kindest gift of Heaven, 
(Without thee life were but a joyless dream) | 

To all mankind, for wisest purpose given. 

The slave of Afric (Europe’s endless shame) 

Loves his brown desert, and his sooty dame; 

’Mid sfrangers thrown, the hapless mourner sighs 
For ‘ local habitation and a name,’ 

Home his last haven of hope—in death espies, 

The road that leads to life, beneath his native skies, 


"Tis thou that warm’st the godlike patriot’s breast, 
The soldiers sword without thee edgeless falls ; 

"Twas thou, when Gallia’s murd’rous hordes opprest, 
”*T was thou defendedst Saragosa’s walls. 

Once more thy welcome voice Braganza calls, 

His panting country bursts the tyrant’s chains, 

-Mer open arms no more the fetter galls; 
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362 Lusitania. 


“Come then, Braganza, launch into the main 
Thy tempest-beaten bark, and bless thy home again.” 


That home late ravag’d by a lawless fiend, 

Scourge of the earth—a monster fell and dread, 

For purpose wise awhile from vengeance skreen’d 
Havoc and death o’er half the world to spread, 

Like famish’d wolf, by love of slaughter led, 

Whom nature shrinks from, for his breath is blight, 
His drink is blood, his food the murder’d dead ; 
But, lo! where Britain rises in her might, 

Abash’d the monster shrinks in wild disorder’d flight. 


Rise Lusitania! rise! From Sant’rem’s brow, 

View Wellington and vengeance in his rear, 

But mix’d with thine the victor’s tears must flow; 

Who trac’d the blood-stain’d path, where dasiard fear, 
By disappointment urg'd, forbade to spare 

The hoary head of age, or helpless dames— 

Unfurl’d the British ensigns float in air! 

Almeida’s plain with wars fierce lightning flames, 

And victory’s cheering shout thy freedom loud proclaims * 


Well pleas'd the Muse beholds the dawn of day, | 
That comes, thy mists of error to dispel, 

Down to her darkset cave, before its ray, 

Stern bigotry shall fly—a monster fell.— 

Fen her dread instrument,* that child of hell, 
Whose grasp is death, shall with a groan expire. 

Of ‘ Acts of faitht’ alone shall legends tell, 

Wher frantic zeal blew fierce the torturing fire, .. 
And stretch’d the living victim on his funeral pyre. 


ait 





* The Inquisition. 


+ The Auto da fe-—This horrid exhibition has been discontinued for 
some time, 











Lusitaniu. 


Rise Lusitania! from thy dowly bed, 

And haleyon days shallibless thee onceagain ; 

A friendly arm supports thy drooping head, 

Rise and survey thy feewith proud disdain. 

Rouse, be thyself, andgive thy valour rein, 

Thy gallant spirit to the conflict ‘brace, 

The glorious meed of chivalry regain, 

Assert the honors of thy generous race, 

In.Camoen’s deathless page thy former glories trace. 


View where thine own De Viseo struck the spark;* 
That shed on'Gothic gloom the dawn of ‘light: 
Bursting the clouds of feudal ages dark, 

The sun of commerce rose—dispell’d the night ; 

De Gama saw and ‘hail’d the cheering sight, 

Launch’d his advent'rous bark-and spread the sail ; 
Nor winds nor untried :seas the chief affright, 

No tears can move, tho’ kindred round*him wail, 

At Belem payshis ‘vows, and courts the favouring gale. 


Thro’ boist’ rous: seas towards: the: rising sun 

His daring course the advent’ rous hero‘bore, 

Nor eer looks back, ‘his voyage once' begun— 
Though*treachery’s steel assails, -and-tempests roar, 
And happy hails, at last, the! Indian:shore, 

Let the same spirit urge thy daring. mind, 

Soon shall thy foes thy courage+rous’d deplore, 
War's iron tempest beats -with fraud combin’d, 
Yet-shall thy-sea-wash’d bark a happy-haven find. 


i. —_— ini —— 





adn 





‘®'Prince Henry of ‘Portugal, ‘Duke’ De Viseo, ‘the earliest patron of 
Portuguese navigation, 
VOL. &. 3 C 
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364 . Lusitania, 


Lo, on Evora’s* plain, thy sons in arms 

Couch the strong spear and raise the blazon’d shield,. 
While patriot fire each warrior-bosom warms, 

“ Victory or Death” they cry, and scorn to yield, 

Or count the lances which the foemen wield ; 

Against true valour’s charge what foe can stand ? 

With Moorish blood is died the battle-field ; 

Routed they fly, though numerous as the sand, 

Nor more the barbarous horde pollutes thy happy land, 


Not less barbarian is thy present foe, 

Less brave thy sons than were their sires of old, 

The rust of sloth and peace their sabres show, 

Thy ensigns long in dust inglorious roll’d, 

Spread to the winds, and let the foe behold : 

Strike from the sword the slow consuming rust 

Upon their crests.—Be confident and bold— 

Lay their proud eagles prostrate in the dust, 

Drive from thy weeping plains the sons of blood and lust, 


Let hearths and altars, drench'd with dearest blood, 

Thy tapers holy blaze, thy social fire, 

Quench'd in life's purple stream that pour’d.a flood 
From the pierc’d hearts of wife, of child, and sire, 

To noble vengeance rouse thy burning ire! 

Forgive the Muse who not presumes to chide, , 

She sees thy sons to gallant deeds aspire ; 

And Lusitania by Hyspania’s side, 

Once more is Europe’s boast, once more is Europe's pride, 





* The battle of Evora was fought by the Alonzos, kings of Spain and 
Portugal, against the Moors, who, though vastly superior in numbers, 
were totally routed. 

















Lusitania. 


Hail brave Hispania! all an artless Muse 
To thee can give, and more, is justly thine. 
Nor generous thou the humble meed refuse : 
Hail, brave Hispania! born:in arms to shine, 
To wield the knightly sword and form th’ embattled line. 
Rous'd from the sleep of sloth and peaceful rest, 
Thy spirit scorn’d inglorious to repine, 

With treachery’s dagger rankling in thy breast, 
Higher thy courage rose the more it was opprest. 


Lo, crouching Europe views thy deeds with shame, 

As at the Tyrant’s feet she hugs her chain. 

May, from thy blaze, spread far the patriot flame, 

And to the conflict rouse her might again, 

To blot from history’s page th’ inglorious stain, 

E’en those, his vassals, fetter’d to the oar, 

Whom Rhine* with shame beholds, shall yet disdain 
To row his pageant barge—shall spurn his power— 
Burst their disgraceful bonds, and be his slaves no more. 


Thy clarion’s voice shall rouse a world to arms, 

From Belgia’s marsh to Russia’s frozen clime; 

Its animating sound each bosom warms, 

Each heart beats Freedom’s arduous steep to climb, 
And feels that base submission is a crime. 

The Austrian eagle, spurning forced ties, 

At glory’s sun shall aim her flight sublime, 

And humbled Prussia from the dust arise, 

Whilst the Czar’s banners float again in southern skies. 








® The Confederation of the Rhine. 
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366 Lusitania. 


Hark ! while my harp to war's high note I string, 

The flash of victory * gilds the brow of night! 

Her pealing thunders bid the welkin ring, 

And expectation listens with delight, 

While Fame relates how, rushing to the fight, 

Not e’en the deadly breach with fear appals ; 

Britons with Lusitania’s sons unite, 

The only strife who first shall scale the walls !—— 

To storm the ramparts yield, and strong Rodrigo falls. 


The frequent flash of glory’s radiant blaze , 
Bursts from the British arms with dazzling light ; 

Victory on victory treads—the voice ef praise 

Lags far behind; in vain she would recite 

Thy deeds, O Wellington—bewilder’d sight, | 
Scarce rests a moment on Vimiera’s field, 

When Talavera darts a ray more bright. 

A Conqueror’s sword Busaco sees thee wield, 

And all the paths thou tread’st a hero's harvest yield. 


While an applauding nation hails thy name, 

And on thy deeds the songs of triumph raise; 

One solitary voice forbids thy fame, 

With Faction’s hand would hide the noon-day blaze. 
Thy country, gallant chief, th’ attempt surveys 

With indignation—and the wretch contemns, 

““ Whose praise is censure, and whose censure praise,” 
“That name still brighter shines which he condemns, 
And every envious word thy crown of glory gems.——~ 


Ungrateful were the Muse, if you alone 
Engross'd the humble efforts of her song ; 


aa " -_ —_— 





® The fall of Rodrigo was announéed by the Park and Tewer guus after 
pine at vight. 














Lusitan’a, 


Numbers surround thee, not to Fame unknown, 
Barossa’s hero chief amid the throng ; 

To Hill, to Beresford, her strains belong ; 

But endless were the task, in Briton’s host, 

To count what heroes might her theme prolong ; 
The various meed of praise would art exhaust, 
While British soldiers still are valour’s proudest boast. 


And thou,. Britannia, to thy latest day, 

To fainting Europe shall thy succour yield ; 

Proudly thy conq’ring banners shall display, 

In freedom’s godlike cause thy falchion wield, 

And ’gainst the oppressor raise thy dreaded shield. 
The historic Muse shall, in her brightest page, 

Record thy hero’s deeds in battle-field ; 

Or where their thunders with resistless rage, 

Sweep from the subject wave the foe that dares engage. 


Nor less exulting, homeward turn thine eye, 
Behold the morning breaks, my grief to cheer; 
The beams of glory paint the orient sky— 
Before the rising Sun shall disappear 

The clouds of dark mistrust.—In cavern drear, 
Her foul mis-shapen form to, Faction hides ; 
While pilots’ sage thy gallant vessel steer, 

O’er her proud course a Patriot Prince presides, 
As thro’ contending seas triumphantly she rides, 
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LETTER TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCE REGENT! 


SIR, 

Ar the commencement of your restricted Regency 
Ihad the honor to address a Series of Letters to your 
Royal Highness on the subject of the Passions, the Pro- 
pensities, and the Objects of your ‘ early friends,’ 

The observations of an humble individual were pro- 
bably then totally disregarded, or, if noticed at all, con- 
sidered as at once erroneous and presumptuous,— Your 
Royal ear, long habituated to the language of fraudful 
flattery, could have little taste for the warning voice of 
truth! Happily for England, those measures, which 
the feelings of your filial heart impelled you to adopt, 
have afforded you an opportunity of justly appreciating 
the friendship of your former flatterers, not by their 
professions, but by their actions. 

I told you, Sir, that it was their own and not your 
Royal Highness’s interest which they had in view, when 
they sought to prejudice you against your Royal Father's 
servants! 

I told you, that they considered you not asa leader, 
but as a subordinate member of their party. 

I told you, that those who did not hesitate to insult the 
Father, would, if their interested views were thwarted, 
be equally ready to insult the Son / 

And where is the man who now dares tell your Royal 
Highness that these assertions were untrue ? 

Have they not endeavoured, by every dirty, under- 
handed means which malignity could devise, or villany 
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be found to execute, endeavoured to degrade you in the 


estimation of the public? 

Have they not arrogantly refused to support any mea- 
sures but such as were dictated by themselves?—And 
have they not, have not those very men who accused Mi- 
nisters of gross indelicacy because they imposed tempo- 
rary restrictions on your authority, which you were told 
was impeaching the propriety of your conduct, pub- 
licly insulted you, not only by proxy, through the me- 
dium ofa prostituted press, but openly and unequivocally 
in the British Senate >—Nor has the enmity of these am- 
bitious and unprincipled politicians been confined to 
your Royal Highness’s person.—Thirsting for vehgeance, 
they exclaim, ‘ Perish our country unless ruled by us 2 

Vith savage joy they hear of incipient revolt, and, in- 
stead of endeavouring to check the rising torrent, are 
only anxious to direct it into a channel where it may 
sweep away every obstacle to their accursed ambition— 
Under the pretence of strengthening their country, they 
seek to kindle a flame which, should it once burst forth, 
the blood of thousands will be insufficient to extinguish. 

So hot is their pursuit of vengeance and mischief, that 
they stop not to consider the consistency of their ac- 
tions—At one moment they exclaim, “ Grant the Ca- 
tholics emancipation, that England and Ireland may be 
cordially wnited,’—And, at another, they call for a 
Repeal of that Ynion which already exists between those 
countries ! 

Such are the men who were once honoured with your 
Royal Highness’s confidence. Such are the men whose 
counsels I conjured you to disregard.—Despise, Sir, and 
defy their malice, for you can only be injured by their 
Friendship. ‘Tlicir efforts, which are unceasing, and their 
money, which is liberally dispersed by their Committees 
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370 The Mentor Magazine. 


among mob-deluding miscreants and literary prostitutes, 
may excite a temporary clamor; but, Sir, the good sense 
of the nation applauds your conduct, and relies with con- 
fidence on the integrity of your Ministers.—Be firm, Sir, 
and you will finally triumph over all the execrable mes 
chinations of your early friends ! 


I have the honour to remain, 
Your Royal Highmess’s 
Most dutiful Servant, 


A REAL FRIEND. 


—=— 


THE MENTOR MAGAZINE, 


A cCoRRESPONDENT has called our attention to.an 
impostor periodical publication which has recently made 
its appearance under the above title—Having, in conse- 
quence, perused the three first numbers, we must-state 
our opinion that his fears, as to the mischievous tendeacy 
of the work, are entirely groundless, for we are convinced 
that the editor's vulgarity of style and execrablée. grammar 
will excite so strongly the disgust and contempt of-every 
one (even of children) into whose hands any of his. lacu- 
brations may fall, that they can never have patience to 


yead more than the two first pages.—Mr. Mentor bril- 


liantly displays his knowledge of grammar in the follow- 
ing passages:—‘‘ 1 due performance of the moral duties 


wmakegood children, &c.” Number 1, page’'7, “ Among 
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the chaos of epistolary matter which now days before 
me.” No. 2, page 90—(We fear he will never set on it, 
and hatch any thing either amusing or instructive.) “ It 
would require a nice disquisition to ascertain which is the 
most unfortunate malady fora man of moderate fortune 
to be troubled with, St. Vitus’s dance, or the Cacoéthes 
scribendi.” No. 3, 165—It would indeed, Mr. Mentor, 
“require a nice disguisition,” to discover the superlative 
of two! “ The latter” (meaning the Cacoéthes scribendi, 
says Mr. Mentor) “ gives an itch for scribbling,” &c. ib. 
(We can tell Mr. Mentor something equally astonishing, 
namely, that pain gives pain! )—‘* Which every one but 
themselves see,” &c. ib—*'To these may be added, a 
third unfortunate race of men whose craniums serves,” &c. 
2b. 

All these precious specimens of English grammar are 
selected from the first articles of each number, which are 
all “ written by Mr. Mentor himself,” and which we 
will venture to assert, Mr. Agg himself could not -excel 
in stupidity ! 

The attempt of Mr. Mentor to raise a capital, by way 
of 'Tontine, secured on shares of his work, is. certainly 
one of the most laughable schemes ever invented to gull 
Johnny Bull.—But Johnny is not yet quite in his dotage. 

The bankrupt bookseller’s plan of obtaining money 
from poor debtors in the King’s Bench Prison, by pro- 
mising praise and threatening abuse, is much more likely 
to succeed.—This, however, we are informed, has, in 
some instances, not only failed, but occasioned serious 
inconveniences td its contriver. 

This unhappy wretch has, we understand, been spit- 
ting his malice at the editor of the Satirist, but we shall 
not go out of our way to crush any thing so contempti- 
ble—He may therefore proceed without apprehension— 

VOL, X. 3D 
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his abuse of us may, perhaps, procure him a dinner from 
our enemies, and we are very sure it will not deprive us 
of a single friend:—we cannot, however, promise to be 
equally forbearing if he should venture to insult us with 
his praise. 

We earnestly advise him and Mr. Menter to enter into 
partnership; they appear to have an equal stock both of 
sense and honesty: and such characters, by hanging toge- 
ther, might largely benefit society ! ! 


= 


EPIGRAM, 


On the General Movement Generally to be observed, 
when General Tarleton rises to speak in the House of 
Commons, 


ee a 


Ir Tarleton in war, as in Senate is great, 
He must be tremendous in fight, 

For whenever he rises to join in debate, 
He puts all the members to flight. 


Well may Ministers tremble, if he should oppose, 
And look for a signal defeat, 
As the chieftain’s dread name makes his panic-struck 
foes 
In haste and disorder retreat. 











REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FIAT JUSTITIA ! 


——p——- 


POEMS ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS, 
By J. TAYLOR, Esq. 


Murray, Lonpon. 8vo. pp. 246, price 6s, 


Mr. Taytor has long been known as the author of 
a variety of Prologues, Jeux d’Esprit, &c. some of which 
have been deservedly admired.—The volume before us 
is a collection of these poetical effusions, and will not fail 
to amuse those who are fond of light reading; the author's 
principles, both moral and political, appear to be sound, 
and this circumstance, with us, would cover a greater 
multitude of poetical sins than are to be met with in his 
pages.—The following Parody of Gray’s Elegy has a 
good deal of point, and we therefore extract it. for the 
amusement of our readers, who will easily discover to 
whom it was intended to allude—We apprehend it must 
have been written about the beginning of 1802. 
There are some parts extremely applicable to the pre- 
sent times, and we wish certain persons would peruse 
them with attention, 
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ELFPG@yY. 


A PARODY. 


Tar ruin spread by war is wisely o’er* 
The grateful mob a peace receive with glee, 


The drooping party cease their wonted roar, 
And !lcave these shades tosilence and to me. 


Now sinks the distant ling’ring hope of pow’r, 
And ali che world our scatter’d squadron shun, 

Save where some mongrel turns in lucky hour, 
Or needy genius flies a threat’ning dun, 


Save that among the title-varnish’d tribet, 

Some wealthy dupe, inc’ .:'d to purchase fame, 
Our leading patriots may with banquets bribe, 

In fond-ambition of a statesman’s name. 
Amid our tavern crowds, and clubs select, 

Who form’d full many a Gallic scheme for pow’r, 
Each in his flatt’ ring dreams for ever checkt, 

The bold reformers of the nation low’r, 


The specious creed of rebel-raising France, 
The tempting triumphs of her blood-stain’d race, 





* The party here alluded to, have uniformly contended against th 
evidence of the plainest facts, that the war preceding the short-lived peace 
of Ameins had its origin in English folly, not French aggression. 

* It mayscem strange that the hero of this parody, whoever he may 
be supposed to have been, should affect to’speak with contempt of the 
higher orders of society; but it may be inferred, that the triumph of 
democratic prineiples in France had corrupted his judgment, 














Parody on Gray's Elegy. 


The mob’s wild clamour, or capricious chance, 
No more shall cheer them with a gleam of place, 


For them no more the tavern-bells shall ring, 
Or easy landlord trust the daily fare, 
No waiters at the sound shall eager spring, 
Or lend their vails * the gamester’s throw to share, 


Oft would the giddy to their doctrines yield, 
Their fury oft the bounds of order broke, 

How would they bawl in Copenhagen field, 
How laugh’d the mob ft at ev’ry vulgar joke, 


Let not the placeman their distress deride, 
Their shifting life, the hardships they endure, 
Nor ministry behold with scornful pride 
The hopeless horrors of the patriot poor. 


The prop of cabinets, the monarch’s choice, 
And all that budgets, all that loans provide, 
Depend alike upon the Senate's voice. 
The paths of office lead to t’other side. 


Nor you, yerich, impute to these the crime, 
If patronage to them her gifts refuse, 





Where, through the long-drawn lapse of heedless time, 


The perquisites are far beyond the dues. 





* Incredible as it may appear, it is a fact, that at the higher gaming 
clubs, the waiters are in the habit of lending mney, to the members, and 


of partaking in the chance. 


* The party leaders, though disposed to “ pander to the worst pas- 
sions of the multitude,” in reality despise them, and only employ popu- 


larity as the means to rise into power. 
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Can studied speech, or unprepar’d reply, 
Rouse al] the Commons to a factious ire? 
Can wisdom's voice be baffled by a lie, 
Or clamour force our rulers to retire ? 


Perchance among our party’s ruin’d band 


Are hearts still zealous with aspiring aim, 
Heads that the fall of empire might have plann’d, 


‘ 


Or rais’d with energy a gen’ral flame. 


But Britain, adverse to their golden dreams, 
Blind to the light of France oppos’d the storm, 

Dull magistrates repress’d their daring schemes, 
And damp’d the noble spirit of reform. 


Full many a hardy patriot of our gang, 
The dark unwholesome cells of prisons bear, 


Full many a hero law has doom’d to hang, 
A shackled warning in the tainted air. 


Some low-born Orleans, who, if nobly bred, 
Would paltry titles of his birth decline, 
Some bold ambitious Fairfax might have led, 
Some Bradshaw who a monarch’s doom would sign. 


Th’ abuse of loyal bigots to disdain, 
The slavish code of Britain to despise, 
The cause of Gallic freedom * to maintain, 
And paint its glories to the nation’s eyes. 


® Never should it be forgotten, that during the horrors of the French 
Revolution, it was hailed by a party in Eugland as “ the most glorious 
fabric ever raised by human wisdom and integrity ;” and there has not 
appeared any recantation of thie senseless panegyric. 














Parody on Gray's Elegy. 


Our party boast—nor do we only boast ! 
Of sounding words, but active measures try, 

To stop the needless levies for our coast*, 
And on the faith of Gallia to rely. 


The thoughtless crowd of abstract rights ¢ to tell, 
To show in them true Majesty ¢ we find; 

To teach a people when they may rebel§, 
With maxims suited to the vulgar mind. 


Lost to the chance of all official sweets, 
A casual income some derive from play ; 
Along obscure and unfrequented streets, 
Some keep the cautious tenor of their way. 


Yet e’en our band from bailiffs to protect, 
Those fam’d for parts a happier fortune meet ; 

And, wheedling Peers or People to elect, 
Secure the lucky shelter of a seat. 


Their names, their jokes, puft in the daily news, 
The world with pointed paragraphs surprise ; 


-— Bite 





® Every body must remember the efforts that were made by the Op- 
position at the period alluded to, to prevent a defensive establishment, 
in’ order to guard against inyasion, in case of a rupture, and their 
warm recommendation of confidence in Gallic honour.—~—Mr. Sue- 
RiDAN was indeed an exception. 

t The Utopian Ricuts or Man, as expounded by Tuomas Patne, 
were favourite doctrines of the Party. 

~ The Maskesty or THE PEOPLE, isastandard toast at the Oppesi- 
tion festivals. 

§ A favourite doctrine with the Party at this time was, that the peo- 
pie, in disputes with their Rulers, were to consider resistance as merely © 
question of expidiency and power. 
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And many a daring comment they diffuse, 
That teach the timid democrats to rise. 





For who, to tame obscurity a prey, 
The lively tattle of the town resign’d; 

Sc orn’d the diverting columns of the day, 
Nor wish’d some notice of himself to find ! 


On some kind print the orator depends, 
The morning record of his speech to bring ; 
E’en when at home we tell it to our friends, 
E’en in our dreams we make St. STEPHEN’s ring. 


For thee who, fecling for thy party’s fate, 

Dost in these mimic lines bemoan their woe; 
If chance, long-bury’d in sequester'd state, 

Some simple stranger seek thy course to know, 


Haply some angry trav'ller then may say*, 

* Oft have we seen him to the TnuLLeries go; 
** Casting all sense of British pride away, 

* ‘To fawn upon his country’s deadliest foe. 





* There at the foot of Gallia’s haughty chief, 

“ Who rears his stern presumptuous head so high; 
“‘ Tn abject state he steod, that mocks belief, 

** ‘To catch each motion of the Consul’s eye. 





* As our Hero is supposed to be in solitary retirement, it is natural.to 
imagine that he might reflect on his career, and presage the opinion likely 
to be given respecting his political conduct. Upon the same principle, 


we may ‘eccount for the contempt with which he speaks in private of 
these whom he courts iv public. ) 














Parody on Gray's Elegy. 























** Grave, as if now with studious aims in view, 
“ Searching the musty rolls of former days ; 
“ Now rev'lling freely with an exil’d crew, 
‘* Or mourn’d thei? fate, or cheer'd with banieful praise. 


* Qne morn I saw him on the Consul wait, 

“ Beside the throne, and with a bended knee; 
‘« Another came, and still in cringing state, 

“ With supple joint beside the throne was he. 


“ The next with censures due he took his way, 
“ In praise of Gallia eager to declaim; 
** Attend and hear (for all should hear) the lay, 
“ That still with houest scorn should brand his nate.” 


—_——— 


INSCRIPTION. 


Here rests his tongue, in this deserted place, 
A wight to Fortune and to Fame well known; 
Kind Nature stor’d his mind with lib'ral grace, 
But dissipation mark’d him for her own. 


Wild was his conduct, though he fain would teach, 

- Fortune her favours did so wildly dash ; 

He gave his party—all he had—a speech :—— 
His party gave—’twas all he wigh’d-—their cash. . 


No further seek his errors here to tell, 
Or e’en his follies to the world proclaim ; 

(There they, alas! have long been known too well) 
The idol of his faction, and their shame. 


3r 
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The Early Friends of the Prince Regent, by the Author of 
a Vindication of George II1. and of a Letter to the 
Prince. Published by J. J. Stockdale, 41, Pall Mall, 
1812. Price 1s, 6d. pp. 42. 


Tue unexpected conduct of the Prince Regent, and the 
outrageous proceedings of the Opposition, have given 
birth to almost as many senseless pamphlets, as were last 
year produced by the question relative to coin and paper 
currency. 

We had the misfortune to peruse some hundreds of 
pages without discovering one new idea, or one observa- 
tion which would have reflected credit on a boy in the 
fifth form of Westminster school, before the little work 
now under examination claimed our attention. We have > 
read it with pleasure, and have no hesitation in asserting 
that it contains more good sense and shrewd remark than 
will be found in all the numerous other publications, on 
the same subject, which have occasioned such a waste 
of printer’s ink and demy paper.—In his Preliminary 
Advertisement, the author claims the character of disin- 
terestednéss, on the grounds of his having, in his former 
works, written that which could not, at the time of their 
appearance, have been acceptable to the Prince Regent : 
—we'think this plea totally unnecessary, for every man 
who disapproved of the Prince of Wales's proceedings, 
while he was under the domineering influence of his 
Early Fricnds, must approve of his present line of con- 
duct, and heartily rejoice at his Emancipation ! 

The truth and justice of the following Remarks can- 


not meer 


« Never did.a horse at a race-course turn the post so-quick as 
these men (the Opposition) turned on the idol of their former 
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worship: and what is the most absurd of all is, that, after boast- 
ing of being, all his life, behind the Prince's chair of state, they 
now pretend that there is a secret influence behind his throne. 
They have repeated the tale which originated in the Bute in- 
terest, in the last reign, amd which even nurses would blush to 
tell children. The dance of the giants at Guildhall is not more 
absurd than the complaint of secret influence, as coming from 
men who boast, in the same breath, that they have been exerting 
stich influence all the life-time of the Prince: and from which 
noble occupation they claim the title of Eurly Friends. These 
Early Friends are bitterly lamenting, in private, that the reign 
of their secret influence is over, and that the Prince is influenced 
by his ostensible and responsible advisers—namely, by his mi- 
nisters, 

‘* This barefaced deceit deserves observation and attention ; and I 
hope it will not escape the notice of the public. Attempts are mak- 
ing to getthe words Apostate Princechalked on the walls during the 
night, and the print-shops are filled with indecent caricatures ; but 
let Englishmen only exert their good sense, and, without favour, de- 
clare their minds, and they must admit that the discovery of all those 
faults in the Prince, is made at a singular moment and in a singu- 
lar manner! While they were confidentially admitted at Carl- 
ton House, they made no such discoyeries: now, that they 
’ are excluded, they see them quite clearly ; which is as much as 

to say, that, when they had an opportunity, they saw nothing, 
and now that they have no opportunity, they see every thing. 

«© When Lord Yarmouth managed their affairs in Paris, (which, 
by the bye, he did more ably than Lord Lauderdale, with all 
his Scotch professors, his suite of secretaries, and his turtle feasts, 
in aid of his exertions), did not the Talents then consider him 
one of themselves? and, if other things suited, would they not 
be very glad to count him amongst their number now? The 
House of Hertford was every thing that was good and great, so 
long as it was in their interest ; now it is bad and black: in short, 
so barefaced is the change, that even Mr. Cobbett did net.tura, 

with more effrontery, on Mr. Windham, than have the party 
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on the Prince, who deserves great praise for his conduct. Hig 
Royal and excellent Father was blamed for preserving the attach- 
ments of his youth after he mounted the throne, and the Prince 
is blamed for sacrificing his early attachments to the interests of 
the country ! 

«« His Majesty was represented as indifferent to his people, 
because he preserved attachment to his EARLY FRIENDS; and his 
Son is represented indifferent to the people, because he has had 
the magnanimity to prefer their interest to his personal feelings. 

‘* Had the Prince preferred early friends to what he thinks 
the public good, then the public might complain. It was for 
this supposed preference they blamed the Father, and, if they 
were acting on right principles then, they are acting on wrong 
principles now in blaming the Son.* 

‘«« This is perhaps the first example of a people censuring @ 
Prince for preferring their interests to that of his personal favour- 
ites. The eccentricity attributed to the English character is not 
a sufficient excuse for so extravagant a mode of conduct. Those 
who augured well of the Prince many years ago predicted this 
very circumstance; and I am convinced that, on reflection, 
evety impartial man in the nation will join in his praise for so 
wise, so patriotic a sacrifice of private feeling to public duty !"" 


The author justly observes, that “ His Royal Highness 
has had a very singular advantage in being placed in the 
situation of a king” before he actually became one.— 
This advantage was pointed out in the Letters to His 
Royal Highness, which were published in the Satirist, 
at the commencement of his restricted Regency.—He 
had, till then, been taught to regard his father's ministers 
not only as his own personal enemies, but as the ene- 
mies of their country, and to consider their measures as 
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* With submission to the author, we are convinced nm 4 the respeet- 
able part of the public do no/ blame the Prince's present conduct, Epiten. 
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destructive of the interests of his future kingdom.—Re- 
spect for the feelings of his suffering parent having im, 
pelled him to retain those ministers in their situations, 
they had an opportunity of vindicating their characters 
and of explaining their actions—His Royal Highness 
then discovered how grossly he had been imposed upon 
by the interested and fraudful misrepresentations of hig 
early friends '—And when great and noble minds are 
conyinced that they have been deceived, and that they 
lave in consequence of such deception been ynjust either 
in opinion or in conduct, their first impulse is to de 
justice to the injured party; and their second, to mark 
their disapprobation and abhorrence of their deceivers,— 
The Prince Regent has done both;—and_ by acting thus 
he has deserved, and will ultimately receive, the benedic- 
tions of a grateful country. 

At page 28—our author shrewdly asks—* If an indi- 
vidual statesman chooses to change friends, why may not 
his Prince be permitted todo the same? Was the Prince 
of Wales ever so opposite to Mr. Perceval as Lord Gren- 
ville once was to Lord Grey ?”—Certainly he never was, 
The Prince was never either “ a véolent democrat,” or “a 
haughty aristocrat,” fo use the terms which were formers 
ly applied to those peers, who now have united, without 
deigning to explain to us the principles of their union !” 

We recommend this pamphlet to the notice of all those 
who wish to see the late and present conduct of the oppo- 
sition correctly delineated; and we are convinced that 
every man will rise from its perusal, satisfied that, however ~ 
great may be our present sufferings, those men who are 
now frantic for power, would, if they were to attain their 
object, be the last to afford relief! 

They have been tried—they have once most wofully 
deceived us; and, for God’s sake, let nota love of novelty 
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induce us once more to listen to their prostituted pre- 
fessions. 

Having said thus much in his favour, our author must 
not feel offended, if candour compels us to add, that there 
are sentences and sentiments in his pamphlet which we 
neither admire nor approve. We disagree with him, en- 
tirely, in his opinion relative to the sufficiency of our 
present force, and the inexpediency of sending out rein- 
forcements.— We wish Lord Wellington to have all the 
means of extending his conquests which this country can 
possibly afford ; and we are certain that (to use a fa- 
vourite opposition phrase) it would ultimately cost the 
country less, both in blood and treasure, if an additional 
twenty thousand men, or even more, were sent to the 
Peninsula. Our gallant hero is now merely enabled 
succesfully to oppose his barbarous enemy; he would 
then drive them, like hunted wolves, before him.—It has 
been hinted that Lord Weliesley, when he seceded from 
administration, took with him all its vigour; we hope to 
God that this idea is unfounded. We have a high opi- 
nion of Mr. Perceval's talents, and even his enemies are 
compelled to acknowledge his integrity and honour ; but 
the times are desperate, and require a vigour of action 
and a boldness of measures which men of over delicate 
consciences may hesitate to adopt.—Honour and integrity, 
when opposed to villany, craft, and industry, are frequent- 
ly worsted ;—and some little violation of moral pro- 
priety and feeling is frequently necessary (and certainly 
justifiable) for the prosperity and salvation of an empire, 
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THEATRES. 


Cum tabulis animum censoris sumit honesti. 


LYCEUM. 


Tue frequenters of this threatre, by their wisdom and 
decision in damning off the greater part of the pieces 
produced in the present season, have, at length, cleared 
the way for a performance of genuine merit. Real talent 
has again appeared in a new performance, and our dra- 
matic horizon is once more illumined by the rays of 
genius. 

On Saturday, the 10th of April, a new Comedy was 
produced, under the title of “ Prejudice, or Modern 
Sentiment,” of whrich the cast was as follows: 


Bic. Riveis os ccsbectcvse eee Mr, Powell. 
Sir Frederick Phillimore...... Mr. Wrench. 
Capt. Rivers ...... eeeseees Mr. Holland. 
Fitz Edward .......++++-.- Mr. De Camp. 
Oddie occccccvns agccovececes Mr. Dowton. 
O'Shea ....00++seeeee00+- Mer. Johnstone. . 
TNE. wc sé cawteccensacss Mr. Wewitzer. 
Mr. Anagram ....sesssee0-02 Mr. Penley. 
Lady Ann Lovell ......... - Miss Duncan. 
Mrs. Rivers ..... eesesesee Mrs, Edwin. 
Mrs. Fitz Edward.......... Miss Boyce 
Miss Rivers ..... eseeesees Mrs. Sparks, 


Mrs. Furbish ,.,.aee0+-+-+- Mrs. Harlowe, 
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In order to five a correct idea of the business of this 
comedy, we shall here attempt a sketch of the fable. 

The daughter of a Mr. Rivers, having married without 
the consent of her friends, is discarded by her family, 
who are Very much exasperated at the circumstance of 
her having married an Irishman (Fitz Edward). This 
prejudice against her husband, whom none of them know 
personally, is So strong, on aceount of his country, as to 
preclude all hope of the young lady’s family ever being 
reconciled to the match. In this state of things, Fitz 
Edward, reducéd to distress, comes to England to seek 
his fortune, which he has Jost in Ireland. While unde. 
tided what course to pursue, he accidentally encounters 
his cousin Lady Ann Lovell, who is intimately con- 
hectéd with the Rivers family. Lady Ann Lovell has 
been applied to by Miss Rivers (a scientific literary old 
maid), to recommend to her an amanuensis or secretary. 
In this character she resolves to introduce Fitz Edward 
into the family of his wife, under a fictitious name, and 
carefully suppressing the fact of his being an Irishman, 
Placed under the roof of Mr. Rivers, the unknown Fitz 
Edward is enabled essentially to serve his father-in-law, 
whose entire confidence he gains; he saves Mrs. Rivers, 
a fine lady, who is well-nigh. seduced. from her duty by 
an intriguing coxcomb (Sir Frederick Phillimore ), who, 
by au affectation of sentiment, has gained a: considerable 
ascendaney over her; and, yet more, Fitz Edward gains 
the affections of the old maid. The antiquated virgin 
avows her passion, and Fitz Edward, not exactly ex- 
plaining to her the situation in which he'stands, contrives 
to obtain from her a declaration of the high opinion she 
has of him in writing. All -hie wife’s family are thus 
brought to feel for Fitz Edward the highest admiration 
and esteém, with the exception*of her brother (Capt. 
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Rivers), who pays his addresses to Lady Ann Lovell, 
and who from finding Fit: Edward frequently alone with 
her, in situations of a nature rather equivocal, is led to 
entertain suspicions of his mistress, and to regard the 
husband of his sister as his rival in her affections, 

While Fitz Edward is in this situation in the family of 
Mr. Rivers, O'Shea, his servant, (who has been left be- 
hind‘in the house where his master first met with Lady 
Ann Lovell, lest he should make some blunder,) is. ine 
duced to suspect his master of having deserted his mis- 
tress, This idea is strongly impressed on his mind by 
Fitz Edward's leaving the house with Lady Ann 
Lovell, without communicating to him either their 
relationship or their design. Mrs, Fitz Edward now 
arrives, and is made uneasy by the endeavours of O'Shea 
to comfort her, when a letter from her aunt ( Miss Ri- 
vers ), written in a very harsh style, and in the hand of her 
husband (as the amanuensis of the old maid), seems to 
prove, beyond all doubt, that Fitz Edward has deserted 
her. Mr. Oddly, her uncle, finds her in this distress, 
and though he, with the rest of the family, (Capt. Rivers 
excepted), has a strong aversion to an Irishman, and had 
on that account very much disapproved of her marriage, 
vet seeing her in affliction, he restores her to the place 
she had formerly held in his affection, His active bene- 
volence aims at effecting a reconciliation between her, 
her father, and the rest of the family; but, in proportion 
as his love for his neice revives, his anger and prejudice 
against her husband are increased. He procures fo rher 
the forgiveness of her father, and new all the family are 
loud in their censures of Fitz Edward, while all are 
equally loud in the praises of the amanuensis of Miss Ri- 
ners. ‘This venerable lady at length avows her intention 
of becoming a wife, and leads in Fitz Edward as her 
VOL. X, 3 F 
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future husband. Every thing is immediately cleared up 
by his flying into the arms of his wife. The old maid 
seems disposed to censure the imprudent conduct of her 
neice, till Fitz Eaward, restoring to her the written testi- 
monial of her esteem with which she had favoured him, 
reminds her how much she had put herself in his 
power, and converts reproach into approbation. Capt. 
Rivers and Lady Ana Lovell are united, and all parties 
are made completely happy at the expense of pre- 


jddice, while the Irish character is heid up to universal 
admiration. 


From this sketch of the business, it will be seen, that 
if there is nothing very striking in the design of this 
play, that still it is entitled to considerable praise. If 
there is nothing very original in the idea, that it is plea- 
sant and ingenious cannot be denied. ‘The interest is 
kept up from the second act to the very last scene, and 
the serious parts are skilfully and very agreeably relieved 
by comic incidents, which, highly entertaining in them- 
selves, have a stronger claim on our applause, from the cir 
cumstance of their being fairly connected with the business 
of the play, while they are neither at variance with 
common sense nor with nature. 

This comedy is said to be the production of Mrs. Le- 
fenu, the sister of Mr. Sheridan. We couid almost pere 
suade ourselves the relationship may be traced even in ° 
their dramatic performances. We could hardly help 
thinking (perhaps it was not quite fair for the lady) that 
there was something of a family likeness observable be- 
tween several scenes of this play and some parts of 
“ The Rivals,” and “ The School for Scandal.” The 
erudition of Miss Rirers reminded us of the learning of 
Mrs. Maloprop, and her abuse of her neice’s husband to 
Fitz Edward, in the character of her amanuensis, was no® 
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very much unlike the manner in which Mrs. Malaprop 
speaks of Ensign Beverley to Captain Absolute. In the 
disparity of years between Mr. and Mrs. Rivers, it must 
be admitted there was a something to bring to recollection 
Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, and the uneasiness of the one, 
and the conduct of the other, brought those characters 
atill closer to our view. In the affectation of sentiment 
of Sir Frederick Phillimore, and in his endeavours to 
seduce ‘Mrs. Rivers, we recognised Joseph Surface, and the 
subsequent discovery on her part of the real character 
and designs of Sir Frederick, as well as her consequent 
deportment towards him and towards her husband, had 
still the effect of reminding us of the writings of Mr. 
Sheridan. 

It would, however, be unjust not to state, that the 
resemblance here discernible is in no instance offensively 
strong, and it is possible that, if we had not heard who 
the author was, that we should never have been led to 
make the comparison, though possessing that information 
it is not unnatural for us to entertain a different opinion. 
The lady, however, will have quite as much reason to be 
flattered as to be offended with this statement, if she 
knows how highly we appreciate the works of Mr. Shes 
ridan, A studied imitation of him might be pardoned. 
as, in our estimation few, very few, dramatic writers, are 
more worthy to be imitated; and this it has been Mr, 
Sheridan’s singular good fortune to have had pretty ge- 
nerally acknowledged, even in his life-time, while other 
great men are obliged to wait till consigned to “ the 
house appointed for all living;” their tomb furnishes the 
pedestal on which the column of their fame is to be 
raised. 

The general conduct of this play we have already 
acknowledged to be skilful and pleasing. The first act 
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was rather objectionable when it first came out. It 
contained a character ( Mr. Anagram) which gave very 
little satisfaction, but which we understand has been 
since omitted. ‘The only thing which seriously offended 
us was the injustice done to the English character. It 
was unquestionably the object of the author to do away 
the prejudices supposed to exist in this country against 
the Irish, but with a view to effect this, was it quite 
necessary to endeavour to excite prejudices in the sister 
country against the English? We ought not, however, te | 
speak as if Mrs. Lefenu had endeavoured to do this. 
Certainly we do not believe it to have been the intention 
of her performance, though we are constrained to say, 
that such appears to us likely to be the effect. We have 
no doubt of its being the wish of Mrs. Lefenu, by repre- 
senting the Irish character in its most amiable light, to 
do away all ill blood between the two countries; but with 
a view tothis, was it well to represent the English as 
detesting the very name of an Irishman? Was it just to 
England that her sons should be represented as hostile to 
all virtue and to all worth in Ireland? Will such a por- 
traiture of the British character be likely to remove the 
prejudices which evist in Ireland against the people of 
this country? Surely not. May not such a representation 
tend rathet to strengthen than to eradicate prejudice, and 
to separate in enmity those who ought to be united as 
brothers. Such a representation we mourn as injurious, 
while we feel it to be our duty to brand it as a libel on 
our national character. 

We should hope the amiable author will not think it 
beneath her to soften down some of the passages to 
which the above remarks apply, if it has not already 
been done. We think, too, she would do well to omit 
some of the compliments paid to the Irish, for these, 
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however just in themselves, tread too closely on the 
heels of one another to please. ‘The appeal to national 
vanity is too strong, even to gratify those whom it may 
flatter most. Without these alterations, the play will 
unquestionably become a stock-piece ; with them, we are 
of opinion it will be seen with increased pleasure. 

The characters are very unequally drawn. Those of 
Lady Ann Lovell, Miss Rivers, Fitz Edward, O'Shea, 
and Jongui/, are very ably delineated. The others are, 
for the greater part, little more than sketches. ‘The lan- 
guage is generally good, and in some parts excellent. 
‘he repartees are very fair pointed, and frequent; and. 
upon the whole, this may be said to be a good comedy. 

On the first night it went off with very great applause. 
It was well played throughout. It would be invidious to 
particularize imdividuals where all did their best. It is 
however but justice te say of Mr. De Camp (whe has 
been most unfairly attacked by a weekly writer), that his 
conception and performance of the hero of the piece were 
highly creditable to himself, and essentially serviceable 
to the play. The epilogue, which boasted considerable 
humour, was admirably delivered by Mrs. Edwin. 

When the curtain fell, Mr. De Camp came forward, and 
informed the audience, that the author, a native of, and 
resident in, Ireland, had not till that day ttansmitted her 
wishes respecting the name her comedy should bear. In 
consequence of instructions received from her, he further 
stated it would on Monday be performed under the title 
of “The Sons of Erin.” It has accordingly been per- 
formed under that title ever since, wkh great and well- 
merited success, 
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COVENT GARDEN. 


At this house a new spectacle has been produced, 
called “The Secret Mine.” This piece is said to be 
from the pen of Mr. Fawcett; but as it was principally 
intended to give the horses scope for a display of their 
talents, it cannot be expected that we shall pretend to 
criticise it asa literary performance. In this respect it 
would certainly be impossible to say much in its praise ; 
but, possessing, as it does, the attractions of good music, 
magnificent scenery, and horse-riding, it is likely to have a 
run, though it did not go off, on the first night, with all 
the eclat which these powerful auxiliaries might have 
been expected to secure, 

























COMPARATIVE CRITICISM. 





Non nostrum inter vos TANTAS componere lites ! 
VIRGIL. 
Who shall decide when Docrors disagree? 


Poprr. 


1. An account of the past and present State of the Isle of 
Man, by George Woods. 

«* This is rather a guide for travellers, than a regular topogra- 
phy. It may however be found useful. Perhaps it becomes us 
in justice to add, that it is the dest description of the Isle of Man 
that has hitherto been printed.’’—British Critic, and Preface. 

“* We regret that we cannot follow our author through his 
tour round and over the island ; still less minutely analyse his in- 
teresting sketch of the civil history,” &c. of Man, in all of 
which he evinces respectable knowledge and talents. His industry 
in collecting facts, his judicious arrangement of them, and his 
unassuming manner, give additional value to his work. Upon 
the whole, the majority of readers will find both entertatnment 
and instruction in this volume, which is well worthy their atlen- 
tion.”” —Antijacobin Review. 

: © This work has little to interest the general reader; and is, 
on the whole, a performance which possesses no claims to our 
commendation.”’—-Critical Review. 


2. The Secret History of the Cabinet of Buonaparte, by 
Lewis Goldsmith. 

“© We must postpone our further remarks on this interestimg 
volume,”’ &c.—Antijacobin Review. 
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—*‘* Such is the substance of a work which, in spite of,’ &e. 
“we must admit to be replete with novel, and, in many in- 
tances authentic, information."—British Critic. 

‘© We eannot but consider this book as replete with glaring 
exaggeraiions.”’—Monthly Review. 

‘© More grossly impudent and glaringly ignorant assertions 
were never brought together in such a space.""—Monthly Mirror. 


eee 


3. Materials for Thinking, by W. Burdon. 

«« This writer js one of the most downright and impudent of 
the infidel tribe —These essays shew a man of considerable 
‘ materials,’ but who has very unperfectly learnt the art of 
thinking,”’—Eclectic Review. 

** Mr. Burdon is certwin/y an author of the thinking tribe. 
We admire the laldness with which he has opposed the current 


of established opinion,” &c.—Critical Review. 





4. Ane dotes of Literature and Scarce Books, by the Reve- 
rend William Beloe ; vol. iv. 

“« We enter upon the examination ef this work with the di < 
position to render justice to its various and valualle contents. 
This volume will be found to cosbine more amusement than 
would at first sight appear to result from aseemingly dry and un- 
interesting subject. The reader will find a considerable proportion 
of biographical anecdote mixed with useful and not unfrequently 
important information.’ —British Critic. 

‘¢—— The fathers of the church succeed,” &c. “ We are pre- 
sented with many facts which we presume would le highly inte- 
resting fo a schoolboy,’ &c, ‘* Ifthere were a particular portion 
of this book which we should prefer to any other, it would be,” 
&c. ‘* Not that we by any means conceive this part of the 
work to be more free from errors than the rest; on the contrary, 
we deem it more ofjectionable in élunder; but because,” &c.— 


Critical Review. 
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THE SATIRIST. 


OR, 


MONTHLY METEOR. 
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Latids opinione disseminatum est hocmahon ; obsceré serpens weltes 
jam provincias occupavit. | 
Cic, Ona’. 4. imCatil. sec..@. 


_ Mr. Satirist, 


Tix subject upon which one of your corre 
spondents has thought proper to address you, in your 
56th No. is so closely mterwoven with one which I have 
discussed in former communications, and of the funda 
inental importance of which I have long been deeply sen- 
sible, that I cannot, consistently with the principles I 
have avowed, and pledged myself ever to maintain, for- 
bear submitting to you a few comments which his obser- 
vations have suggested. 

- Theartily coincide with your correspondent in his de- 

claration, that it is become incumbent upon every one - 

who still professes himself a supporter of the Church of 

England, to exert every effort in his power ‘to stem the 

éxuberant torrent of dissention which nowlbeats against 

its walls: but the fact which he assigns a8 @ reason for 
VOL, x. 3G 
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the present tottering state of the protestant reformed 
religion, is, in my opinion, merely of a secondary 
nature, and does itself aflord another clue to the sub- 
stantial cause of alarm. If it be the common cry’ of 
dissenters that the church ministers are become too indo- 
lent to perform the functions of their sacred office in a 
proper manner, it is also the decided conviction of many 
of the most unshaken adherents of the established church, 
that to the conduct of several of these our pastors, who 
have sworn to be unceasing in their endeavours for the 
welfare of Christianity, is alone to be attributed the awful 
state of religion in this country, and the consequent dan- 
ger to which the very constitution of our government is 
exposed.— Though your correspondent declines entering 
into any inquiry as to the justice or injustice of these 
complaints, I am convinced that he feels this is a matter 
of no trifling or ordinary moment, and which deeply and 
essentially affects us all: and every man who has dared 
to give utterance to his feelings, which are daily wounded 
and insulted, is entitled to the praise and gratitude of his 
fellow countrymen. It is true, that the effect produced 
by the occasional warnings of a private individual, is in 
general unimportant and imperceptible; but he who en- 
deavours to rouse the inactive energies of those upon 
whom it is incumbent to guard with the most jealous so- 
licitude against every incroachment upon the national 
weal, not only discharges his duty to that community of 
which he is a member, but, in the estimation of one whose 
favor is more to be valued than wealth, he does the only 
act in his power to curb the generation of abuse. Let not 
then any man, who is sincerely anxious for the welfare of 
his country, lament his limited ability; but remember 
that the strenuous exertion of one man was the primary 
foundation of Magna Charta, and that, in the language of 
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Sir William Blackstone, “ the oppression of an obscure 
individual gave birth to the famous Habeas Corpus Act,” 

‘The mercenary behaviour of the pew-openers in seve~ 
ral of our churches, by exacting money from strangers 
who wish to obtain a seat, is indeed deserving of severe 
reprehension ; and, sanctioned as this practice is by the 
tacit connivance of the church-wardens, the evil is bee 
come a serious inconvenience, and is an abuse which 
calls for correction. ‘This custom, however, does not 
obtain, in a great number of the parish churches in this 
metropolis, where, so far from a douceur to the door 
keeper being a necessary preliminary to procuring admis 
sion, the pews are almost wholly deserted, and a congre- 
gation consisting of a reasonable number would be es- 
teemed miraculous. The annoyance of which your 
correspondent justly complains, is, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, only to be met with in these churches where this 
is not the case, arising from the simple circumstance, 
that the clergymen of those parishes, remaining uncon- 
taminated by the vicious examples of their unworthy 
brethren, are enabled, by conscientiously discharging 
their various duties, and preaching the pure doctrines of 
the Gospel, to collect numerous congregations, composed 
not only of their own immediate parishioners, but of va- 
rious strangers, who, disgusted by the supineness and im= 
moralities of their own pastors, are compelled to seek, in 
other places of public worship, that religious advice and 
assistance which ought to be administered to them at 
home, This necessity (for so many are too apt to con- 
sider it) for abandoning the churches of those parishes 
in which men reside, must of consequence increase the 
congregations not only of the dissenting meeting-houses, 
but also of some other of our churches, in the latter of 
which, and in those only, is to be found the practice of 
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requiring money for admission. It is vain and puerile 
to cavil with consequences, whilst we remain lukewarm 
or reluctant in the scrutiny and discussion of their cause ; 
for it is perfectly clear, that if every minister of the 
church of England was, in all respects, mindful of his 
duty; if in the exercise both of his public and private 
functions he was vigilant and constant in the momentous 
labour he has undertaken; if his mouth breathed forth 
the divine precepts of the sacred volume, uncontaminated 
by the errors of prejudice, and unclouded by the murky 
gloom of obscurity; and if those Christian virtues which 
he incultated received the justification of his own un- 
blemished character, the inducement to wander from 
one house ef worship to another would no longer exist, 
and the consequences would instantly disappear. 

Your correspondent has inadvertently fallen into ano- 
ther error, which | will take the liberty of pointing out to 
him. The passage to which I would request his atten- 
tion is his statement, that in the meeting-houses of most of 
the dissenters the weary stranger will find a comfortable 
resting-place. ‘Though I am not prepared to offer a 
general unequivocal negative to this assertion, not being 
in the habit of frequenting these places of worship, I can- 
not help feeling a strong inchination to fancy that your 
correspondent has not sufficiently informed himself upon 
the subject; and indeed, when it is considered that the 
emolument of the preachers, and the funds for the sup- 
port. of the chapels, arise m a great measure from the pay- 
ments made by their congregations for the occupation of 
pews, it appears: scarcely probable that the seats should 
be indiscriminately open to the public. That this is not 
the case in some meeting-houses, my own personal know- 
ledge enables. me to state; and though fees for admis- 
#ion are not demanded or expected there, the sitwatien of 
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2 stranger is worse than if that were so, for a space is ac- 
tually railed off for the reception of the multitude, where 
a seat is not by any means to be procured. 

The eulogiums of those who daily proclaim the lofty 
pre-eminence which this country has ever maintained, not 
only in the support and preservation of the Christian reli- 
gion at home, but in the diffusion of its principles abroad, 
are surely at this period peculiarly misapplied: for I wilt 
venture to say, that the stupendous schisms which at this 
moment exist amongst the professors of Christianity in 
England were never equalled in any age of the world; 
and if the disastrous discord which now rends the entrails 
of our church be permitted to continue, the most dread- 
ful events, of which the politic as well as the religious 
mind is capable of forming a conception, may not only 
be imagiped, but expected with certainty. Religious 
tumults are more to be dreaded than any other civil com- 
motion in which a people can be engaged; and our fa- 
vourite island, which, in a state of unanimity, can and has 
bid defiance to the confedérated legions of the universe, 
must ultimately fall the victim of these intestine lacera- 
tions. Concord and harmony in the church as well as the 
cabinet are indispensably needful to the prosperity of 
every state; and whilst they reign undisturbed, a nation, 
whether formed upon monarchic, aristocratic, or republi- 
can principles, of as our own constitution, happily com- 
pounded of all, will long sustain the brunt of external 
storms. If we look around upon the various nations of 
the earth, or review their annals in former ages, we shall 
find that the most sanguinary wars which have ever dis- 
graced mankind originated in religious contests; and in 
numerous instances we shall perceive, that wherl€ver the 
religion of 2 nation has become either the cause of con- 
troversy and bloodstred, or the subject of ridicule and 
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contempt, that state has never survived the attack, The 
yash folly of the crusades, which took their source from 
infuriated enthusiasm and mistaken zeal, was productive 
of the most pernicious eflects to almost every people 
that engaged in them; like the furious professors of 
Mahomedanism, whose annals stand unparalieled for 
rapacious and. indiscriminate rapine and massacre, the 
crusaders madly conceived, that by the persecution of 
those whose belief and opinions differed from their 
own, they were more essentially beneficial to the cause 
of the Christian religion, than by unanimously serving 
their Creator in the practice and tenets: of that Gospel, 
which he had himself taught them. Wide indeed is 
the contrast at the present day, and that we should 
be far removed from such mad enthusiasm must be 
the prayer of every true Christian; but in matters of 
religion, as well as temporal concerns, there are limits, 
and having overstepped those limits, we have sunk into 
the opposite extreme. The governors of Great Britain; 
and the ministers and stewards of her established religion, 
so far from promoting and extending the knowledge of 
divine truth, appear wholly regardless, nay almost igno- 
rant; of the commandments which the Gospel enforces, 
‘The congregations, in a great majority of our churches, 
continue weekly to decrease; and though there are yet 
some amongst our national clergy who labour in the work 
and glory of their Master, how small.is their number 
when placed in competition with those who prefer a life 
of sloth and inactivity to the more glorious task of leading 
their flocks in the paths of righteousness!! If these men, 
who are educated and brought up for the sole and express 
purpose of being ordained as stewards of the mysteries 
of God; whose lives from their youth up are, or ought to 
be, engaged in the serious and continued study of divine 
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Revelation; the very aim and design of whose existence 
is the advancement and promulgation of Christianity, 
and the dispensation of its precepts and benefits amongst 
their fellow men; who are invested with their authority 
by the divine power, directly emanant from the person of 
our Blessed Saviour to his immediate representatives the 
apostles ; and for whom, by the wise: institutions of our 
forefathers, such provision has been made, that their 
whole lives may be appropriated to the uninterrupted 
performance of religious duties; if these men,.I say, be- 
come indolent, luxurious, and debauched, instead: of 
zealous, pure, and incorrupt, we need no longer feel sur- 
prised that the dissenters from our church momentarily 
increase. ‘The bugbear of methodism sinks before our 
eyes, and we at once plainly distinguish the real cause 
of sectarism, the corner-stone of conventicles. 

The foundation of every constitution is religion; and 
when that religion which the legislature of a nation -have 
established has become a subject for mockery and deri- 
sion, and, in consequence of the neglectful conduct and 
immoral lives of its priesthood, fallen into disrepute, the 
talismanic virtue of the basis is gone, and the superstruc- 
ture must inevitably sink in the ruin. God forbid that 
such should be the actuai state of religion in this country ! 
butthe canker-worm is now gnawing its vitals, and, unless 
speedily crushed, will diffuse its poison throughout the 
whole body. Tue cuurcu or ENGLAND Now TOT-+ 
TERS TO ITS FALL; the cement of union and concord 
is already rotten; and unless the prop of reformation be 
instantly applied to its support, the destruction of :the 
fabric will overwhelm the land. The root of this alarm- 
ing evil is no other than that which I have already stated; 
its fibres are daily extending, and momentarily gain fresh 
vigour; and indced this]ukewarm attention of some of ovr 
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clergy to their duty, not to say their absolute inattention 
and immorality, has become so proverbial, that it is need- 
less to refer your readers to any particularexamples. Well 
may the fanatic ranting of illiterate enthusiasts, or the 
whining cant of the deceitful hypocrite, obtain proselytes 
amongst the unlearned multitude: the barbarous raving 
of the former they mistake for inspiration; and in the ros 
mantic absurdities of the latter they fancy they distin~ 
guish the workings of a troubled accepted spirit. Those 
men who are ordained and authorised to instruct the ig- 
norant, and warn them of the fallacy and deceit of these 
demagogues, and to guard the interests of religion 
against the attacks of all subverters, are cither immersed 
in lethargy and dissipation, or teach themselves to believe 
that it is sufficient if they barely drawl through their 
weekly duty, which they are but too apt to render sub- 
servient to any or every other consideration. Mistaken 
men! if the sufferings of a bleeding crucified Saviour 
cannot awaken their compassion; if the taunts and re- 
vilings of opponent sectarists are unable to rouse their 
pride, or wound their sense of honor; if the interest 
and prosperity of that country which gave them birth 
(for patriotism has oft found a place even in the heart of 
an atheist), have not power to excite their exertions in 
the cause of religion; there is yet one contemplation 
which I would urge as of some weight. The sins of every 
human being rest but too heavy upon his own conscience 
without the additional burden of another’s crimes, and 
it will be well for,each individual if, on the day of retri- 
bution, he shall be able satisfactorily to account for the 
talent committed to his care; but let each of our negli. 
gent clergy reflect, that to his charge have been entrusted 
many talents, and that he will one day be called upon ta — 
give a strict accoung of all, If he hath buried them in 
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the earth, doth he not know what will be his sentence ? 
If, for want of his instruction, any of his flock have been 
led astray; or for want of-those monitions and seasonable 
advice, which he ought to have incessantly offered, any 
have sunk into the errors of idolatory or superstition ; if 
any who, by his guidance and care, might have become 
ornaments to religion, liave, through his neglect and the 
evil example he has exhibited, been led into the gleomy 
horrors of scepticism and unbelief, from the conviction 
that thet religion must be fallacious which he who is its 
interpreter wholly disregards; let him tremble’ ‘at the 
hard idea of that dreadful anathema which awaits him: 


If the watchman see the sword come, and blow not the, tryms 
pet, aud the people be not warned; if the sword come and take 
any person from among them, he is taken in his iniquity, but his 
blood will I require at the watchman’s hand. 

When I say unto the wicked, QO wicked man, thou shalt 
surely die: if thou dost not speak to warn the wicked from his 
way, that wicked man shall die in his iniquity, but his — 


will I require at thine hand. . 


Ezexkiet, xxiii. 6 and 8? 


Is not the ambassador of an earthly potentate responsi« 
ble for his conduct, and the effect of his mission as pro- 
duced. by that conduct; and if by. his treachery or neg- 
lect the purport of his embassy fails, does he not instant. 
ly yield his forfeit head? Of how much more importance 
then is it that the ambassadors of Christ. should daily 
and hourly recollect the sacred duties they haye yolun- 
tarily engaged themselves to fulfil; and ere any one dares 
basely to desert his charge, or to slumber on his post, let 
him consider the awful reckoning which he will one day 


be called upon to give !!! 
CENSOR. 


1gth May, 1812. 
VoL, &. 
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Mr. PERCE VAL’s MURDER, 
AND 


OppotiTion Onatory. 


Since the publication of our last number, an event 
has occurred. which has involved the nation in grief, hor- 
ror, and dismay.— The conductors of the Daily and Week- 
ly Journals have written so much, and (with the excep- 
tion of one or two infamous individuals) so well -on the 
melancholy subject, that any additional observations would 
be superfluous. Even those who have indirectly excited 
the populace to deeds of outrage have been astounded and 
appalled by the bloody act of an isolated assassin.—Partv 
rancour seemed, for the moment, to have subsided, and 
true British feeling to have warmed the bosoms of 
the most inveterate oppositionists.—Those who had re- 
viled, most unjustly reviled, the living minister, wept 
over his mangled corse. 

His honest firmness and inflexible integrity no longer 
opposed a barrier to those ambitious statesmen who, to use 
their own words, were striving “ to force the throne,” and 
they had the magnanimity to do justice to the character 
of their murdered antagonist.—Gracious God! what must 
have been the feelings of those who had held up this 
blameless mian as a fit object for public hatred and pepu- - 
lar vengeance, when they heard of his murder without 
being apprised of the motives which instigated his de- 
strover!'—W hat now would be their feelings, if the assas- 
sin had, as was at firet imagined, been one of the deluded 
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wretches whom their mischief-working eloquence had 
excited to deeds of desperation?—* The assassin was a 
madman”—exclaimed every oppositionist who had not 
witnessed the transaction or heard of the premeditated 
villain’s collected, but damnable reasons for perpetrating 
the diabolical act!—Portunately for the future peace of 
certain raving patriots (that is, if raving patriots of mo- 
dern days have any feelings of compunction), the assassin 
has proved no maniac, but a malignant disappointed ad- 
venturer, who aimed not to avenge the imaginary wrongs 
of the public, but to revenge himself for a supposed pri- 
vate injury.—Had the fact been otherwise, they would 
have been justly deemed accomplices in his crime ;—and 
really, when we consider the effect which their deluding 
and inflammatory orations are calculated fo produce, it ap- 
pears truly wonderful that some heated and distempered 
mind has not been impressed with an idea, that, by le- 
velling the dagger or the pistol at the hearts of those whom 
they have been taught to regard as the authors of every 
public calamity, they would render an essential service to 
their country, and have their names handed down to pos- 
terity like those of the patriotic ‘murderers of Julius 
Cesar. 

‘We have heard certain members of the House of Com- 
mons utter language which could only have been expect 
ed from the unprincipled and contemptible mountebank 
of the city, with whom they have recently stooped to as- 
sociate.—We allude not to the frantic Baronet, whose 
Philippics against his king and country, like Daniel Isaac 
Eaton’s blasphemy, contain within themselves their most 
efficacious antidote, but to others, who appear anxious to 
rival him’ in notoriety, and who, from not being as yet 
“damned to universal fame,” are more capable, if not 
more desirous, of working mischief, 
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406 Mr. Perceval’s Murder. 

Is there a reflecting Englishman who does not shudder 
at the effect which, holding up individuals as the authors 
of those irrgmediable distresses under which the manu- 
facturing classes at present labour, is calculated to pro- 
duce ?>—Can any thing, even the attempt to urge the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland to rebellion, be more likely 
than this to cause outrage and bloodshed ?—If this eon- 
duct is persevered in, and if there be not a vigorous ad- 
ministration to counteract its effects, we will venture to 
prophecy that 


«¢ Blood and destruction will be so in use, 

«* And dreadful objects so familiar, 

«¢ That mothers shall but smile when they behold 
«¢ Their infants quarter'd by the hands of war.” 


And yet those who are preparing these horrors; who 
are, in effect, arming British hands against British breasts 
(we except the Baronet), are merely actuated by the self- 
interested desire of scaring ministers from their seats, 
that their own friends and patrons (by whom they are 
secretly abetted) may seize upon the highest offices in 
the state. They merely wish to excite just as much of 
outrage as will effect this glorious object; but in order to 
insure its attamment, they are content to risk the lives and 
property of hundreds of their fellow-subjects.—Let these 
thoughtless, these heartless Englishmen reflect, that those 
who excited the revolutionary storm ina neighbouring 
country were among the first that perished in the con- 
vulsion whieh ensued.—T he inventor of the guillotine first 
felt its murderous blade : 


—* Neque lex est justior ulla 
Quam necis artifices, arte perire sua.” 


? 
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If ever there were a being upon earth prepared to be 
suddenly called into the presence of his Creator, Mr. Per- 
ceval was that man.—A purer heart than that which was 
pierced by his fell assassin’s bullet, never dignified human 
nature.—And yet there were men base enough to exult in 
his murder, and to attempt the rescue of his atrocious 
murderer, 

These are facts that ought to be universally known ; 
and it ought also to be universally known, that their exul- 
tation was manifested by loud and reiterated shouts of 
“BURDETT FOR EVER!!!” And that the same exe 
clamation was the signal for attacking the coach, which 
they supposed contained the villain whom they sought 
to rescue from the hands of outraged justice ! 

Let us not, after this, be told that we wrong the worthy 
Baronet when we suspect him of mischievous intentions! 
—that his motives are pure and his object the good of 
his country!—We have now the opinion of his own 
** callows-braving” friends upon the subject. We may 
judge from their savage yells, what they suppose to be 
his intentions and his objects—Yes, thank God, wé have 
now their genuine opinions, delivered vivéd voce, and ut- 
tered in no ambiguous language. Proud, enviable distinc- 
tion!—Who would not court such honourable popularity ? 
—Who would not despise the execrations of the good— 
brave the laws—and delude his countrymen to have his 
name resounded and eternized as the exulting note and 
watchword of a murderer's champions ?>—Here Prudence 
commands us to pause.—Our readers must participate in 
our feelings, and would to God that they were known to 
the honourable Baronet. 


















































We received the following article immediately after the 
event alluded to had occurred, but we postponed its in- 
sertion, through motives which must be obvious to our 


reader. 


POLICE INTELLIGENCE EXTRAORDINARY. 


EXAMINATION OF WILLIAMS. 


= 


Bow STREet. 


Yesterpay I. Williams, alias Anthony Pasquin, 
alias the Widow Fairbur, an old offender, was brought to 
this office, charged with being concerned in one of the 
late murders. 

From the evidence given, it appeared that the prisoner 
{who had been frequently examined on other charges, and 
who has been transported ) had lately been seen in com- 
pany with a man not yet in confinement, known by the 
name of Cockadoodle Coates, who stands charged with 
the barbarous murder committed at Richmond, some 
time ago, on a Mr. Shakspeare. [The circumstances of 
that tragical event are so fresh in the minds of our read- 
ers, that we think it unnecessary to repeat them here, | _ 
The fact of these desperate characters having been fre- 
quently together was clearly proved by the testimony of 
many respectable witnesses, and it was not denied on the 
part of the prisoner, that they were together at the Hay- 
snarket, on the night on which Mr. Nicholas Rowe was 
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murdered in the Haymarket Theatre. It was further 
proved that Williams is the critic of a daily paper, and 
that he has long been in the habit of selling praise, and 
giving abuse, to the actors of the London Theatres. Ocs 
casionally he has invited them all to a grand dinner, at 
which some persons of distinguished rank had promised 
to attend, and took their money for tickets accordingly, 
though it was not proved that ever such dinner had taken 
place, or that he had ever seriously intended it should. 
A short time previous to the murder he was seen consult- 
ing with a fellow of the name of Sim, or something like tt 
{an old offender also), when it is supposed the murder 
was planned. On the night in which the murder was 
committed, Cockadoodle took upon himself to strike the 
fatal blow, and a silly fellow, who calls himself Willim- 
stone, undertook to second him, Cockadoodle ‘was ra- 
ther dismayed at the appearance of the people in the 
theatre, and that he might effect his purpose without im 
terruption, he offered them money to go out. “This was 
not complied with, by those to whom he addressed him- 
sclf; but he nevertheless had the hardihood to persevere, 
and actually perpetrated the bloody deed in the presence 
of a number of spectators, while Williams waited neat, 
disguised as a woman, and calling himself the Widow Fair- 
bur. : 
Dorothy Suds Wright stated herself to be a washer- 
woman. Her husband, she added, was well-known at 
debating societies. She had washed for the prisoner some 
time, and knew his whole stock of linen, It consisted of 
three pair of wristbands, four collars, and a dicky, besides 
his nankeen breeches, which she tad not had to wash 
for the last nine months, as he had worn them constantly 
alfthat time. She remembered his coming to her on'the 
night on which the murder was comunitted, for his ditky 
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and a clean pair of wristbands. He wanted to borrow a 
shist belonging to one ef her other customers, but she 
eould not accommedate him, as her husband had just put 
on the only one she bad, to cut @ swell at the Forum, 
where he was engaged to open the debate, 

Baron Geramb proved that he was in the Haymarket on 
the night of the murder, and on the spot where it was 
committed. He saw two fellows draw their swords, and 
one of their weapons came so near him, that he was obliged 
to move his head with all possible expedition to save his 
maustachios, 

The prisoner in his defence said, “ I deny what hath 
been here asserted, and though I was near the spot dis- 
guised as the Widow Fairbur, still I did not take a part 
in the murder. Doth it follow, because I was there as a 
woman, that I did any thing of the kind, and hath it been 
attempted to be proved that I took an active part in the 
murder.” 

He was here interrogated on the subject of his being so 
disguised, and, after some hesitation, he stated, that he 
had only assumed it because he was ashamed of himself. 

Several witnesses were called to prove that he and Sim 
had shared the booty. 

The magistrates observed, that if the prisoner took the 
disguise because he was ashamed of himself, it was an in- 
stance of modesty, which they were not prepared to meet 
with in him, though that he had abundant reason to be 
ashamed of himself was not to be denied. With respect 
to whether or not he had taken an active part in the mur- 
der, it was at present but of little consequence, as in 
such cases, those who were accessary were principals in 
the eye of the law. They had strong evidence of his hay- 
ing been concerned in planning the murder, and also of his 
having hada share of the booty ; and, under these circum 
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stances, they felt it to be their duty to remand him for 
another examination. 

The prisoner J. Williams, alias Anthony Pasquin, alias 
the Widow Fairbur, was remanded accordingly, notwith- 
standing the tears of the “ Fair Penitent !” 


—>— 


The following admirable Picture of American Democracy, 
and of the Dangers to be apprehended from entrusting 
those whom our modern Reformers call “ The People” 
with Power, is from the eloquent Pen of Mr. Ames. 
—We wish Sir Francis Burdett and his maniac Sup- 
porters would peruse it with Attention. We shall 
not apologize for filling so many of our Pages by its 
Insertion, for it would be presumptuous in us to suppose 
that any Thing which we could write would prove more 
acceptable to our Readers. 





——-— 


‘* THERE are some popular maxims which are scarcely 
credited as true, and yet are cherished as precious, and 
defended as even sacred. Most of the democratic articles 
of faith are blended with truth, and seem to be true; and 
they so comfortably sooth the pride and envy of the 
heart, that it swells with resentment, when they are con- 
tested, and suffers some spasms of apprehension, even 
when they are examined. Mr. Thomas Paine’s writings 
abound with this sort of specious falsehoods and perverted 
truths. Of all his doctrines none, perhaps, has created 
more agitation and alarm than that which proclaims to 
all men, that they are free and equal. This creed is 
VoL. x. 3 I j 
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older than its supposed author, and was thread-bare in 
America, before Mr. Paine ever saw our shores; yet it 
had the effect, in other parts of the world, of novelty. 
It was news, that the French revolution scattered through 
the world. It made the spirit of restlessness and innove- 
tion universal, Those who could not be ruled by rea- 
son, resolved that they would not be restrained by 
power. Those who had been governed by law, hungered 
and thirsted to enjoy, or rather to exercise, the new pre- 
rogatives of a democratic majority, which, of right, could 
establish, and, for any cause, or no cause at all, could 
change. They believed that by making their own and 
other men’s passions sovereign, they should invest man 
with immediate perfectibility, and breathe into their re- 
generated liberty an ethereal spirit that would never die. 
Slaves grew weary of their chains, and freemen sick of 
theirrights. ‘The true liberty had no charms, but such 
as the philosophists affirmed had been already rifled. 
The lazaroni of Naples, fifty thousand houseless, naked 
wretches, heard of their rights, and considered their 
wants as so many wrongs. ‘The soldiers of Prussia were 
ready for town-meetings. Even in Constantinople, it 
seemed as if the new doctrine would overpower the seda- 
tive action of opium, and stimulate the drowsy Turks to 
a Parisian frenzy. It is not strange, that slaves should 
sigh for liberty, as for some unknown good. But Eng- 
land and the United States of America, while in the full 
fruition of it, were almost tempted to renounce its pos- 
session for its promise. Societies were formed in both 
countries, which considered and represented their pa- 
triotism as the remnant of their prejudices; and the old 
defences of their liberty as the fortresses of an enemy, 
the means and the badges of their slavish subjection. 
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« All men being free and equal, rulers become our 
servants, from whom we claim obligation, though we do 
not admit their right to exact any. This generation, be- 
ing equal to the last, owes no obedience to its in- 
stitutions; and, being wiser, owes them not even de- 
ference. It would be treachery to man, so long ob- 
structed and delayed in its progress towards perfectibitity, 
to forbear to exercise his rights. What if the existing 
governments should resist this new claim of the people, 
yet the people to be free, have only to will it! What if 
this age should bleed, the next, or the twentieth after this, 
will be disencumbered from the rubbish ef the gothic 
building that we have subverted; and may lay the foun- 
dations of liberty as deep, and raise the pillars of its 
temple as high, as those who think correctly of its per- 
petuity and grandeur can desire. 

** With opinions so wild, and passions. so fierce, the 
spirit of democracy has been sublimated to extravagance. 
There was nothing in the danger that affected other men’s 
persons or rights that could intimidate, nothing in their 
sufferings that could melt them. They longed to see 
kings, and priests, and nobles, expiring in tortures, This 
humane sentiment Barlow has expressed in verse. The 
massacres of Paris, the siege of Lyons, the drownings of 
Nantz, the murders in the name of justice, that made 
hosts of assassins weary of their work; were so many 
evils necessary to bring about good, or only so many acts 
of just retaliation of the oppressed upon their oppres- 
sors. The ‘ enlightened’ philosophists surveyed the agi- 
tations of the world, as if they did not liye in it; as.if 
they occupied, as mere spectators, a safe position m some 
star, and beheld revolutions sometimes brightening the 
disk of this planet with their fires, and at others dim- 
ming it with their vapours, They could contemplate, 
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unmoved, the whirlwind, lifting the hills from their base, 
and mixing their ruins with the clouds. They could see 
the foundations of society gaping in fissures, as when an 
earthquake struggles from the centre. A true philoso- 
pher is superior to humanity; he coulda walk at ease over 
this earth, if it were unpeopled; he could tread, with 
all the pleasure of curiosity, on its cinders, the day 
after the final conflagration. 

** Equality, they insist, will indemnify mankind for 
all these apprehensions and sufferings. As some ages of 
war and anarchy may pass away, before the evils incident 
to the struggles of a revolution are exhausted, this ge- 
neration might be allowed to have some cause to object 
to innovations, that are certain/y to make them wretched, 
although, possibly, the grand-children of their grand- 
children may be the better for their sufferings. This 
slender hope, however, is all that the illuminists have 
proposed, as the indemnity for all the crimes and misery 
of France, and all the horrors of the new revolutions, 
that they wish to engender in Europe, from the Bospho- 
rus tothe Baltic. What is meant by :his boastful equa- 
lity; and what is its value ? 

** The philosophers among the democrats will no doubt 
insist, that they do not mean to equalise property, they 
contend only for an equality of rights. If they restrict 
the word equality as carefully as they ought, it will not 
import, that all men have an equal right to all things, 
but, that to whatever they have a right, it is as much to 
be protected and provided for, as the right of any persons 
in society. In this sense, nobody will contest their claim. 
Yet, though the right of a poor man is as much his right, 
as a rich man’s, there is no great novelty or wisdom in 
the discovery of the principle, nor are the French entitled 
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to any pre-eminence on this account. The magna charta 
of England, obtained, I think, in the year 1216, contains 
the great body of what is called, and our revolutionists of 
1776 called it, English liberty. This they claimed as 
their birth-right, and with good reagon; for it enacts, 
that justice shall not be sold, nor denied, nor delayed ; 
and as, soon afterwards, the trial by jury grew into ge- 
neral use, the subjects themselves are employed by the 
government to apply remedies, when righis are violated, 
For true equality and the rights of man, there never was 
a better or a wiser provision; as, in fact, it executes it- 
self. ‘This is the precious system of true equality, im- 
ported by our excellent and ever to be venerated forefa- 
thers, which they prized as their birth-right. Yet this 
glorious distinction of liberty, so ample, so stable, and so 
temperate, secured by the common law, has been reviled 
and exhibited to popular abhorrence, as the shameful 
badge of our yet colonial dependence on England. 

“* As the common law secures equally all the rights of 
the citizens, and as the Jacobin leaders loudly decry this 
system, it is Obvious, that they extend their views still 
further. Undoubtedly, they include in their plan of 
equality, that the citizens shall have assigned to them 
new rights, and different from what they now enjoy. 
You have earned your estate, or it descended to you from 
your father; of course, my right to your estate is not as 
good as yours. Am I then to have, in the new order of 
things, an equal right with you? Certainly not, every 
democrat of any understanding will reply. What then, 
do you propose by your equality ? You have earned an 
estate; I have not; yet I have a right, and as good a 
right as another man, to earn it. I may save my earn- 
ings, and deny myself the pleasures and comforts of life, 
till I have laid up a competent sum to provide for my in- 
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firmity and old age. All cannot be rich, but all have a 
right to make the attempt; and when some have fully 
succeeded, and others partially, and others not at all, the 
several states, in which they then find themselves, be- 
come their condition in life; and whatever the rights of 
that condition may be, they are to be faithfully secured 
by the laws and government. This, however, is not the 
idea of the men of the new order of things; for, thus far, 
the plan belongs to a very old order of things. 

“They consider a republican government as the ouly 
one in which this sort of equality can exist at all. A 
tyrant, or a king, whicl all democrats suppose to be 
words of like import, might leave the rights of his sub- 
jects unviolated. ‘The grand seignior is arbitrary ; the 
heavy hand of his despotism, however, falls only on the 
great men in office, the aristocrats, whom it must bea 
pleasure to the admirers of equality to see strangled by 
the bow-string; the great body of the subjects of the 
Turkish government lead a very undisturbed life, enjoy- 
ing a stupid security from the oppressions of power. To 
enjoy rights, without having proper security for their en- 
joyment, ouglit not indeed to satisfy any political rea- 
soners, and this is precisely the difficulty of the demo- 
cratic sect. All the rights and equality they admire are 
destitute of any rational security, and are of a nature ut- 
terly subversive of all true liberty. For, on close exami- 
nation, it turns out, that their notion of equality is, that 
all the citizens of a republic have an equal right to politi- 
cal power. This is called republicanism. This hastens 
the journey of a demagogue to power, and invests him 
with the title of the man of the people. This, the people 
are told, is their great cause, in opposition to the coales- 
ced tyrants of Europe, and to the intriguing federal aris- 
tocrats in America, 
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“ Let me cut out the tongue of that blasphemer, every 
democratic zealot will exclaim—Who dares to deny the 
rightful and unlimited power of the people. It is indeed 
a very inveterate evil of our politics, that popular opi- 
nion has been formed rather to democracy than to sober 
republicanism. ‘The American revolution was, in fact, 
after 1776, a resistance to foreign government. We 
claimed the right to govern-ourselves, and our patriots 
never contemplated the claim of the imported united 
Irish, that a mob should govern us. It is true that the 
checks on the power of the people themselves were not 
deemed so necessary, as on the temporary rulers whom 
we elected: we looked for danger on thesame side where 
we had been used to look, and suspected every thing but 
ourselves. Our dread of rulers devoted them to imbe- 
cility ; our presumptuous confidence in ourselves puffed 
all the weak, and credulous, and vain, with an opinion, 
that no power was safe but their own; and therefore, 
that should be uncontrolable and have no limits, This 
is democracy, and not rep¢blicanism. The French reyo- 
lution has been made the instrument of faction; it has 
multiplied popular errors, and rendered them indocile. 
Restraints on the power of the people scem to all demo- 
crats foolish; for how shall they restrain themselves? 
and mischievous, because, as they think, the power of the 
people is their liberty. Restraints, that make it less, and 
on every inviting occasion for mischief and the oppression 
of a minority, make it nothing, will appear to be the 
abandonment of its principles and cause. 

“* All democrats maintain, that the people have an in- 
herent unalienable right to power: there is nothing so 
fixed, that they may not change; nothing so sacred, that 
their voice, which is the voice of God, would not un- 
sanctify and consign to destruction; it is not only true, 
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that no king, or parliament, or generation past, can bind 
the people ; but they cannot even bind themselves: the 
will of the majority is not only law, but right: having 
an unlimited right to act as they please, whatever they 
please to act is arule, Thus, virtue itself; thus, public 
faith; thus, common honesty; are no more than arbitrary 
rules, which the people have, as yet, abstained from re- 
scinding; and when a confiscating or paper-money majo- 
rity in Congress should ordain otherwise, they would be 
no longer rules. Hence, the worshippers of this idol 
ascribe to it attributes inconsistent with all our ideas of 
the Supreme Being himself, to whom we deem it equally 
impious and absurd to impute injustice. Hehce they 
argue, that a public debt is a burden to be thrown off, 
whenever the people grow weary of it ; and hence, they, 
somewhat inconsistently, pretend that the very people 
cannot make a constitution, authorizing any restraint 
upon malicious lying against the government. So that, 
according to them, neither religion, nor morals, nor po- 
licy, nor the people themselves, can erect any barrier 
against the reasonable or capricious exercise of their 
power. Yet, what these cannot do, the spirit of sedition 
can; this is more sacred than religion or justice, and 
dearer than the general good itself. For it is evident, that 
if we will have the unrestricted liberty of lying against 
our magistrates, and laws, and government, we can have 
no other liberty; and the clamorous Jacobins have de- 
cided, that such liberty, without any other, is better than 
every other kind of liberty without z?. 

“Ts it true, however (if it be not rebellion to inquire), 
that this uncontroled power of the people is their right, 
and that it is absolutely essential to their liberty? All 
our individual rights are to be exercised with due regard 
to the rights of others; they are tied fast by restrictions, 
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and are to be exercised within certain reasonable limits. 
How is it then, that the democrats find a right in the 
whole people so much more extensive than what belongs 
toany one of their number? In other cases, the extremes 
of any principle, are so many departures from principle. 
Why is it then, that they make popular right to consist 
wholly ip extremes, and that so absolutely, that, with- 
out such boundless pretensions, they say it could not 
subsist at all? Checks on the people themselves are not 
merely clogs, but chains. ‘They are usurpations, which 
should be abolished, even if in practice they prove use- 
ful; for, they will tell you, precedent sanctions and in- 
troduces tyranny. Neither Commodus nor Caligula were 
ever so flattered with regard to the extent of their power, 
and the impiety of setting bounds to it, as any people 
who listen to demagogues. 

“The writings of ‘Thomas Paine, and the democratic 
newspapers, will evince, that this representation of their 
doctrine is not caricatured: it is not more extravagant 
than they represent it themselves. ‘They often, indeed, 
affirm, that they are not admirers of a mere democracy : 
they know it will prove licentious: they are in favour of 
an energetic government. 

“It is both more satisfactory and more safe, to trust to 
the conduct of a party, than their professions. What says 
the conduct of the party? Either the power of the people 
in the United States is absolutely uncontroled; or the 
executive authority, the senate, and the courts of law, 
are the branches constituted to check it. Now, is it not 
notorious, that one great complaint of the Jacobins 
against the federalists is, that the latter are fri¢ndly to the 
exccutive department. ‘They are, on the contrary, thie 
friends of the people, and onall occasions bold and eager 
to enlarge their privileges and influence in the government. 

VOL. X. 3K 
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It is not amiss to notice, though it is somewhat of digres- 
sion, that, of late, the Jacobins vindicate, in their own 
president, an extent of executive power and patronage, 
such as neither Washington, nor Adams, nor their friends, 
ever thought of claiming, or exercising. They say it is 
right that the president should displace al] federalists, and 
thus all officers become his creatures and dependants, 
Thus, a standing army of corruption is to be formed, to 
be drawn out in array on every election. When the Bri- 
tish treaty was depending, these men contended, that no 
treaty was binding after being ratified by the president 
and senate, until the immediate representatives of the 
people had approved it. This was Mr. Gallatin’s dis- 
organizing and unconstitutional doctriue. Yet every de- 
mocrat extols Mr. Jefferson for delivering up the Ber- 
ceau, and carrying the French treaty into full effect, be- 
fore Congress has even met to consider it. Even this 
house of representatives, that was thus to be supreme 
over the supreme treaty-making power, was nevertheless 
to be subject to a power superior to itself. The people 
of any district could instruct their members, and such in- 
structions bind him against the plain dictates of his ho- 
nour and conscience ; he must be a rebel to the people, if 
he will not be perjured. 

“‘ Besides, the remonstrances of any description of citi- 
zens are so many expressions of the will of the sovereign, 
and being his wi//, ought to become law. Thus Congress 
is to be, in all its branches, somewhat less than a mother 
Jacobin club, which has ever been allowed to prescribe 
rules of conduct to its affiliated clubs. The senate is as 
little spared in this plan of apportionment of power by 
the democrats: they uniformly denominate this body the 
dark divan, the conclave, the aristocratic branch of the 
government, The famous Virginia amendments, pro- 
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posed, when democracy was in its zenith, to render this 
branch null, and to make it less a barrier against licenti- 
ousness than its convenient instrument. Let every think- 
ing man read those amendments with attention, and he 
will see, that to reform our government was not the ob- 
ject, but to subvert it. 

“In point of theory, notions somewhat more correct have 
prevailed in regard to the judiciary. Yet, even on this 
point, at this moment, the democratic gazettes assure us, 
that their majority will abolish the new judiciary, by re- 
pealing the law. Thus, the judges are to hold their of 
fices during good behaviour: they cannot be removed at 
pleasure; but, as they stand upon the law, that very 
foundation, the democrats tell us, can be tornup. So 
that one great barrier of the constitution, erected to an- 
swer the ends of justice and public safety, when either 
government or the people themselves ‘feel power and 
forget right,’ may be subverted indirectly, though not 
directly : the democrats cannot get over it; but they say 
they will get round it. Instead of stopping the flood of 
democratic licentiousness, this dam is to be the first ob- 
stacle that is swept away. 

“Let the considerate friends of rational liberty decide, 
then, from facts, from the most authentic and solemn 
transactions of the democratic party, whether there be 
any check, limitation, or control, that they would im- 
pose on the people; orany now existing, that they would 
not first weaken and then abolish. If the sober citizens 
really wish for a simple democracy, and that the power of 
the people shall be arbitrary and uncontrolable, then let 
them weigh the consequences well, before they consent 
to the tremenduous changes that the federal government 
must undergo, before it will be fit for a democracy. Let 
them consider the sacrifices of liberty, as well as order; 
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of blood, as well as treasure; that this sort of govern- 
ment never fails to exact; and if, on due reflection, they 
choose these consequences, then let them elect, and let 
them follow in arms, the men who are so much infatuated 
as to bring them about; for ‘ infuriated man will seek 
his long-lost liberty through desolation and carnage.’ If, 
however, they prefer the constitution, as it was made, 
and asit has been honestly administered, they will cling 
to the old cause, and the old friends of federal republi- 
eanism, which they have tried in trying times, and, of 
eourse, know low to value and to trust. 

‘There is, perhaps, no country in the world, where vi- 
sionary theory has done so much to darken political 
knowledge, as in France, nor where facts appear at length 
86 conspicuously to enlighten it. The doctrines of 
equality, andthe rights of man, and the uncontroled 
power of the people, whose voice is, rather unintelli- 
gibly, said to be the voice of God, have been so prevalent, 
that most persons have allowed the French to be political 
discoverers; and that they were certainly, not God’s, but 
some other being’s chosen people, selected to preserve the 
true faith in politics from corruption and oblivion. These 
lofty claims French modesty urged in every country, as 
if they were Romans, and the others barbarians, Our 
patriotic sophists very meekly admitted their claim. 

** 'Pime is as little a friend to folly, as tohypocrisy. It 
obliges the intemperate sometimes to be sober, and makes 
knavery tired of its mask. The French revolutionary 
government is now in its teens, and we are compelled, 
with some steadiness of attention, to behold those fea- 
teres, which democratic fondness shut its eyes to imagine 
were divine in its cradle, Never was popular admiration 
more extravagant; never were its disappointments more 
signal er complete. The French revolution is one of 
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those dire events that cannot happen without danger, nor 
end without advantage to mankind. It is a rare inunda- 
tion, whose ravages show the utmost high-water mark ; 
an earthquake that has laid bare a mine: a comet, whose 
track through the sky, while it scatters pestilence, ex- 
cites the curiosity of astronomers, and rewards it. 

“ When the French revolution began, many of the best, 
and even some few of the wisest, rejoiced in some of the 
most pernicious and most absurd of its measures. Down 
with the nobles, was the cry of the tiers etat, or third es- 
tate, and it was echoed here: let all the three orders vote 
in one chamber; in other words, let there be but one order, 
the democratic: that will rule, and the others bleed. 
Down with the priesthood, was the next cry: abuses so 
great have been tolerated too long: we reform too late, 
and therefore we cannot reform too much. The many 
millions of church property were of course, by a simple 
vote of a majority, 7e-annexed, as they called robbery, 
to the nation. ‘The nobles were next dismounted in an 
evening’s sitting, and in a fit of emulation in extravagance. 
All was done without reasoning, and by acclamation. 
The sovercign mob of the suburbs of Paris, called St. 
Antonie and Rue Marcel, were next employed. The. 
bastile was taken; liberty celebrated her triumphs, she 
trod upon a plain, on the rubbish of her tyrant’s palaces, 
whose ruins were not left as high as their foundations. 
Her path seemed to be smooth; all obstacles were re- 
moved; all men were free and equal; those who had 
rescued liberty by their blood, were ready to shed it in 
her defence. Where are her friends? Behold them ar- 
rayed in armies, brandishing their pikes. Where are 
her enemies? See their heads dropping gore on those 
pikes. Isnot the danger over? Is not the victory won? 
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Are not the French free, and perfectly secure in their 
freedom ? ; 

“ Every sagacious democrat answered all these ques- 
tions in the affirmative. 

** Nobody seemed any longer to have power, but the 
people. They had all power, and, of course, unbounded 
liberty. How little is it considered that arbitrary power, 
no matter whether of prince or people, makes tyranny ; 
and that in salutary restraint is liberty. A stupid fero- 
cious multitude, who are unfit to, be free, may play the 
tyrant for a day, just long enough to put a sceptre of iron 
into their leader's hand. ‘To use quaint language, in or- 
der to be the more intelligible, it may be said, that when 
there is no end to the power of a multitude, there can be 
no beginning to their liberty. 

“ Review the transactions in France since 1789, and it 
will appear that there is no condition of a state, in which 
it is more impossible that liberty should subsist, or more 
nearly impossible that, after being lost, it should be re- 
trieved, than after order has been overthrown, and popu- 
lar licentiousness triumphs in its stead. 

“The old government of France was a bad one; but 
the new order of things was infinitely worse. Most per- 
sons suppose this to beascribed to the excess of liberty ; 
they think there was too much of a good thing. Now 
the truth is, there was no liberty at all—absolutely none 
from the first, no reasonable hope, scarcely a lucky 
chance for it. Who had liberty? Clearly not the king, 
the nobles, nor the priests, nor the king’s ministers; all 
these were in jeopardy from the 14th July, 1789: not the 
rich ; they were robbed and driven into banishment : not 
the great military officers who had gained glory in the 
American war; they were slain: not the farmers; their 
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harvests and their sons were in requisition: not the mer- 
chants ; they were so stripped, that their race was ex- 
tinct; they were known only on the grave-stones of 
Nantz and Lyons; they were remembered in France, 
like the mammoth, by their bones. But, say the demo. 
crats, the people, the many; in other words, the rabble 
of the cities were free: bread was issued to them by the 
public. Yes, but it was the bread of soldiers, for which 
they were enrolled as national guards to uphold the ty- 
ranny of robbers and usurpers ; and as soon as this very 
rabble relucted at their work, the more desperate cut- 
throats from Marseilles were called for to shoot them in 
the streets. 

“It is often said, that the monarchy of I’rance was for- 
cibly upheld by the army. ‘There is much incorrectness 
in the prevailing notions on this point, Without pausing 
to consider them, it may be sufficient to say, that the 
leaders of the revolution, apprehending that they should 
have an army against them, very early determined that 
they would have also an army on their side, By a simple 
vote, raising the pay of the king’s soldiers, they detached 
the troops from his side to their own ; and, still further 
to augment their military force, they inlisted the rabble 
of all the cities as national guards. ‘Thus France was still 
governed by an army, but this army was itself governed 
by new chiefs. ‘The people were more than ever sub- 
ject to military power. 

“* Now, it would be a pleasant task for the democratié 
declaimers to show, that martial law is liberty; and as 
there never was a half hour since July, 1789, when a man 
in France had any other rights, but suchas that law saw 
fit to spare, they ought now to tell us, as they gave no 
reason at the time, why they roasted oxen on account of 
the triumphs of French liberty. 
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“ The nature of that precious liberty deserves some 
further consideration. 

“The French are very unjustly accused of having Jost 
their liberty: they never hadit. The old government 
was nota free one, and the violence that demolished it 
was not liberty. The leaders were, from the first, as 
much the sovereigns as the Bourbon kings. A mob 
would disperse in an hour without a leader, and that 
leader has immediately an authority, of all despots the 
most absolute, though the most precarious. To destroy 
the monarchy, the resort was to force, not to the people; 
and who, in those times of violence, had any liberty, but 
the possessors of that force? No liberty was then thought 
more valuable, than that of ranning away from mob 
tyranny. 

“ Accordingly, the standing army, which had been 
only two hundred thousand strong, was suddenly in- 
ereased to half a million. ‘The ruin of trade and manu- 
factories compelled scores of thousands to become sol- 
diers for bread. AIl France was soon filled’ with terror, 
pillage, and massacre. I[t is absurd, though for a time 
it was the fashion, to call that nation free, which was, at 
that very period of its supposed emancipation, subject to 
a martial law, and bleeding under its lash. The rights 
of a Frenchman were never less, nor was there ever a 
time when he so little dared to resist or even to com- 
plain. 

“The kings of France, it is true, had a great military 
force, but the new Jiberty-leaders had as much again. 
They used it, avowedly, to strike terror into those they 
were pleased to call counter-revolutionists; in other 
words, to drive into exile nearly a million nebles, priests, 
rich people, and women: every description of persons, 
whom they hated, feared, or wished to plunder, ‘way 
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placed on the proscribed list. All the kings of France, 
from the days of Pharamond and Clovis, down to the last 
of the Bourbon race, did not exercise despotic. power on 
so great a scale, nor with such horrid cruelty. If the 
French were slaves under their kings, their masters did 
not try to aggravate the weight of their chains: the 
people were sometimes spared, because they were a pros 
perty; because their kings had an interest in their lives, 
and some in their affections, ‘but none in their sufferings, 
The republican French have not whispered their griefs, 
without hazard of a spy : they have not lingered in their 
servile tasks, without bleeding under the whips of their 
usurpers, 

“« Yet this extremity of degradation and wretchedness 
has been celebrated as a triumph. Americans have been 
made discontented with their liberty, because it was so 
much less an object of desire, a condition so inferior in 
distinction to that of the French, 

** While the kings reigned, they permitted the laws’to 
govern, at least, as much as their quiet and security 
would allow: and when they used military force to seize 
the members of the parliament of Paris, and to detain 
them prisoners for their opposition to their edicts, the 
ferment in the natiqgn soon: induced them to set them at 
liberty, Thus, it appears, that the rigours of despotism 
once had something existing to counteract and to soften 
them; but since the revolution, the popular passions 
have been invariably excited and employed to furnish 
arms to tyrants, and never to snatch them out of their 
hands; to overtake fugitive wretches, and to invent new 
torments, , 

“ This, bad as it is, is the natural course of things. 
Liberty is not to be enjoyed, indeed it cannot exist, withe 
out the habits of just subordination: it consists, not so 
VOL. x, | 3 1 
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much in removing all restraints from the orderly, as 
in imposing it on the violent. Now the first step in a 
revolution, is to make these restraints appear unjust and 
debasing, and to induce the multitude to throw them 
off; in other words, to give daggers to ruffians, and to 
lay bate honest men’s hearts. By exalting their passions 
to rage and frenzy, and leading them on, before they 
cool, to take bastiles, and overturn altars, and thrones, a 
mad populace are well fitted for an. army, but they are 
spoiled for a republic. Having enemies.to contend with, 
and Jeaders to fight for, the contest is managed by force, 
and the victory brings joy only as it secures booty and 
vengeance. The conquering faction soon divides, and 
one part arrays its partizans in arms against the other; or, 
more frequently, by treachery and surprise cuts off the 
chiefs of the adverse faction, and they reduce it to 
weakness and slavery. Then more booty, more blood, 
and new triumphs for liberty!! 

** It is not because there are not malcontents, it is not 
because tyranny has not rendered scores of thousands des 
perate,; that civil war has not, without ceasing, ravaged 
that country. But the despotism, that continually mul- 
tiplies wretches, carefully disarms them: it so completely 
engrosses all power to itself, as to discourage all re- 
sistance. Indeed, the only power in the state is that of 
the sword; and while the army obeys the general, the 
nation must obey the army. Hence it has been, that civil 
war has not raged. The. people were nothing, and, of 
course, no party among them could prepare the force to 
resist the tyrants in Paris. Hence France has appeared 
to be tranquil in its slavery, and has been forced to ce- 
lebrate feasts for the liberty it had not. They have often 
changed their tyrants, but never their tyranny, not even 
in the mode and instruments of- its operation. An 
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armed force has been the only mode from the first, which 
free governments may render harmless, because they may 
keep it subordinate to the civil power; this despotic states 
cannot do, 

“ The mock ‘ republican’ leaders, as they affect to 
call themselves, but the Jacodin chiefs in America, as 
they are known and called, are the close imitators of 
these French examples. They use the same popular 
cant, and address themselves to the same classes of vio- 
lent and vicious rabble. Our Condoreets and Rolands 
are already in credit and in power. It would not be dif- 
ficult te show, that their notions of liberty are not much 
better than those of the French. If Americans adopt 
them, and attempt to administer our orderly and right- 
ful government by the agency of the popular passions, 
we shall lose our liberty at first, and in the very act of 
making the attempt; next we shall see our tyrants invade 
every possession that could tempt their cupidity, and vio- 
late every right that could obstruct their rage. — 

_ “ Nothing will better counteract such designs than to 
contemplate the effects of their success in the government 
of Buonaparte. Of that we now propose to treat. 

“ Every democrat more or less firmly believes, thatia 
revolution is the sure path to liberty ; and, therefore, he 
believes government of little importance to the people, 
and very often the greatest impediment to their rights. 
Merely because the French had begun a revolution, and 
thrown every..thing that was government flat to the 
ground, they began to rejoice, because that nation had, 
thus, become the freest nation in the world, It is very 
probable many of the ignorant in France really thought 
80; it is lamentable, that many of the well-informed in 
America ‘fell into.a like error. | 
“ It is essential, therefere, to review the history of 
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that revolation, at least with so much attention, as to de- 
duce a few plain conclusions. Popular discontents na- 
turally lead to a forcible resistance of government. The 
very moment the pliysical power of the people is thus 
employed to resist, the people themselves become no- 
thing. They can only destroy; they cannot rule. ‘They 
cannot act without chiefs; nor have chiefs, and keep 
rights. They are blind instruments in the hands of am- 
bitious men; and, of necessity, act merely as they. are 
acted upon. Each individual is nothing; but the chief, 
having the power of a great many to aid bim, can over- 
power, and will destroy, any mutinous citizen, who pre- 
sumes to find fault with his general's conduct. ‘Thus a 
revolution produces a mob. A mob is at first an irregu- 
lar, then a regular army, but in every stage of its pro- 
gress, the mere. blind instrument of its leaders, The 
power of an army, of necessity, falls into the hands of 
one man, the general-in-chief, who is the sole despot and 
master of the state. 

“ Every thing in France has gone on directly contrary 
to all the silly expectations of the democrats, though 
most exactly in conformity with the laws of man’s na- 
ture, and the evidence of history. If this kind of con- 
templation could cure Americans of their strange, and, 
perhaps it will prove. fata/, propensity to revolutionary 
principles, and induce them, in future, to prefer cha- 
racters fitter to preserve order than to overthrow it, then 
we should grow wise by the direful experience of others. 
We might stop with our Rolands, without peenite to 
our Dantons and Robespierres, 

“ After many convulsions, we behold Senepete the 
undisputed master of France, of new France, whose 
vast extent, whose immense populousness, whose war- 
like spirit, and arrogance in victory, invest her with 
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the means, as well as the claim, like old Rome, to par- 
cel out kingdoms, and to sit in judgment upon nations, 
A nine years war has left those nations enfeebled, They 
are too much afraid of France to resist her singly; and, 
unhappily for the repose and security of mankind, too 
much afraid of each other to join in self-defence. 

“« A position of things so tempting to ambition 
would awaken it in France, even if it ever slept there. 
But it never sleeps. Great Britain, though not weakened, 
is wearied and discouraged by the selfishness and disvora 
of the continental powers, and will not resume her arms, 
unless compelled by absolute necessity. - 

. Russia alone is not afraid of France; but Russia has 
views on Turkey, which she will not, by any hostile 
measures, rouse France to obstruct. 

“ Ta reality, the European states are, by a singular 
concurrence of circumstances, more than ever exposed, at 
this moment, asa prey tothe French; and even more 
exposed to their arts in peace, than to their arms in war. 
There is little doubt that the power of the French consul 
would prove irresistible; but the important doubt exists, 
is it stable ? 

** Buonaparte reigns by military power. There is not, 
as formerly, a body of nobles, an order of priests, a jea- 
lous parliament of Paris, asystem of wise municipal 
laws, that deserved respect, and of provincial customs 
and claims of separate sovereignty, that extorted it from 
their kings. The new monarchy is without any such 
checks, There is no exterior impediment to the power 
of an army : its obstacles are to be sought for within it- 
self, And simple as its machinery seems tobe, military 
force requires the management of a skilful hand; and it 
is kept in order by rightly touching many little wheels 
and springs. 
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« It is indeed true, that discipline is the ruling prine 
ciple of armies; but what is discipline more than the 


fear of the general?, While they kuow ‘they have every 


thing to suffer from disobedience, and nothing to hope, 
the troops will obey. If, however, such a state of things 
should exist, that admitted of much to hope from mu- 
tiny, and little to dread, there is nothing in he principle 
of discipline to restrain the soldiers from revolt any more 
than citizens. 


“ Suppose, for instance, the great tniindemnbgenenale, 
especially if they command separate armies, distant from 


the general, should conspire to place a new commander at 
their head; in that case, it is evident, the power of dis- 
cipline would be turned against the general, and con- 
verted jnto an instrument of insurrection. Every body 
knows that the troops would greatly incline to the side 
of their particular commander. As the thirst for rank is 
the very soul of an army, the great officers will be hin- 
dered from aspiring at the chief command only by the 
difficulty, and almost impossibility, of attaining it—for as 
to the danger, men of daring spivits, habituated to think 
life worth little, and honor worth every thing, will not 
make much account of the danger. 

“ ‘To guard against this mischief, inherent in the very 
life, and bone, and muscle of his power, Buonaparte 
must watch his great officers much, and trust them as 
little as possible. He must guard most vigilantly every 
avenue by which a rival might enter his army to tamper 
with it; he must be jealous of. every great military 
renius in his camp, and ready te meet every unforeseen 
event: ‘he will prevent their being collected in great force 
in the distant provinces, and under popular lieutenant-ge- 
nerate: he will not let the honour of victories fall to the 
share of any commander but himself, and, for that rea- 
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son, he will hurry to Maréngo; that every body may be 
forced to ascribe the event to his superior talents and for- 
tune. While he keeps the troops in dread of punishment, 
if they disobey, and the odium of such punishments he 
will throw on his lievtenant-generals, he will spare no- 
thing, that taxes or that exactions without any formality 
can obtain, to bestow in largesses on his soldiers, ‘Thus, 
he will be the dispenser of all bounties, and unite in his 
favour the sentiments of both fear and aflection. No- — 
bedy will be able to do others so much evil; nor, before 
a nation’s wealth is at his disposal, can any rival appear 
to be so willing to do them good, as he. 

“ It is obvious, however, that this is a system both 
-of jealousy and rigour. It is equally clear, that, to re- 
ward the soldiers, will be the chief thing; to spare the 
people a very subordinate consideration. 

“ It will, indeed, for other reasons, be nearly impos- 
sible, under such a government, greatly to favour the 
people. The military class, holding. the chief power, 
_ will claim the first place, in point of rank and honour. 
Soldiers would grow weary of their condition, if they 
were despised by the citizens, whom they are employed 
to keep in subjection, Besides, it would not be imprac- 
ticable, nor,-perhaps, would it be good policy in the ge- 
neral, to allow the state of the citizen to be greatly pre» 
ferable to that of the soldier. 

“ It follows, also, that the inferior kind of liberty, 
which many arbitrary governments venture to let their 
subjects enjoy, and which, prior to this revolution, all 
the European states seemed desirous to enlarge, will be 
denied to the French. For if they pretend to be free, 
they would soon corrupt the soldiery with their doctrines 
of equality. Hence it is, that the liberty of the press 
has been tried in France, and really found to be incon 
sistent with their plan of government, We-call it their 
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tyranny, to abridge it; the fact is, self-preservation is 
the first law of every government; and the liberty to 
make Buonavarte odious, and to combine all his enemies 
into a regular body against him, would soon oblige him 
to draw the sword in self-defence. The liberty of the 
press, under a military government, js, indeed, only the 
liberty to kindle a civil war. 

“ For the same reason, martial law must be uni- 
versal: the government will defend itself: and it cannot 
defend itself, unless it every where watches its enemies, 
and hinders them from acting as soon as they begin to 
stir. Free governments may consider many libels and 
lies as idle words ; many others as worthy only of mo- 
derate fines; but there is no safety in permitting your 
town-meeting orators to tamper with an army. The 
government must be jealous, and is scarcely permitted to 
be either magnanimous: or merciful: its fears will make 
it always 6 rict, and often cruel, 

“* It is not possible, therefore, that the French should 
enjoy one half of the little liberty they had under their 
kings. Their revolution will lessen it throughout Eu- 
rope. But it is certain, that the most rigorous govern- 
ments are the hardest to maintain in tranquillity. Tri- 
vial risings of the people are not to be expected: the cer- 
tainty that any small insurgent force would be instantly 
crushed by the great force of the army, will prevent any — 
risings, but such as are serious struggles for empire, and 
these are to be expected. 

“ A great commander, with a hundred thousand men 
to second his designs, is crowned with success. Thede- 
cision is made by the comparison of hostile forces, and 
the conqueror, having the greater force, claims the-admi- 
ration of his countrymen, and despotic authority over 
them. Heobtainsit. But in peace he has fewer to aid 
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his designs, and more to obstruct them. ‘Tliose whom he 
grattfies will not be grateful; those whom he denies will 
_ be vindictive. Extravagant hopes are formed, and even 
great success in a peaceful administration will not be 
splendid. Few will admife; many will repine and be 
disappointed. ; 

“The circumstance, that his claim to reign is merely 
personal, will ensure disturbances. ‘Tranquiility will not 
be expected to last longer than his life, and that expecta- 
tion will abridge it. His indisposition, his old age, his 
mistakes, and his disasters, will all engender these fore- 
bodings of change that will hasten changes. His ambi- 
tious lieutenants will aspire to his place, and will cabal in 
the army to gain a party to be ready to salute them em- 
perors, as soon as he is dead, or has become odious. 

“‘ Another consequence worth remark, is, that these 
changes have no tendency to establish liberty. A new 
struggle, like the old one, must be by violence, which 
can only give the sceptre to the most violent. The lea- 
ders will aim only at the power to reign, and it will not 
be their wish to lessen that power which tley hope to 
gain as a prize. The supreme power will not tempt them 
to such efforts, if it was to be made vile in their eyes, by 
bestowing it on the despised rabble of the cities, and the 
common soldiery. These men are unfit for liberty ; and 
if they had it gained for them, would give it away to a 
demagogue, who would have, in six weeks, another 
army, and a new despotism, as hard to bear and to over. 
_ 4urn as that which they had subverted. Nor could the 
leaders establish liberty if they tried: the supreme 

power being military, the contest can only determine 
what general shall hold it. A military government, in 
fact, though often changing its chief, is capable of very 
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long duration. Rome, Turkey, and Algiers, are exam- 
ples: France may prove another. 

“ Thus the progress of mob equality is invariably to 
despotism, and to a military despotism which, by often 
changing its head, embitters every one of the million ef 
its curses, but which cannot change its nature. It renders. 
liberty hopeless, and almost undesirable to its victims.” 
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PETER OF BRIXHAM, 
OR 


 WASHING-DAY AT COURT. 
A Tare. 
By Owen ap Hoen, Esq. 


Brixham, since WiL1L1am’s glorious days, 
A place of high renown; 

And Psrer was a fisherman 
Of famous Brixuam town 


Here great Nassau, at freedom’s call, 
First trod on English ground; 

While pealing shouts of welcome rose, 
And shook the shores around, 


But when the barge, in which he sat, 
Approach’d towards the strand, 

The coast was flat, twas loaded deep, 
And stuck fast in the sand, 


*? 














Peter of Brixham. 


Now Perexr in his little skiff 
Was sitting on the beach ; 







“ The Kine,” quothhe, “ must wet his feet, 


Ere he the land can reach: 


“Unless His Mayesty will deign 
A passage take with me; 

And then, who knows, but I may get 
A crown as well as he.” 


Then off he launch’d his little bark, 
And paddled with his oar ; 

Receiv’d the royal freight on board, 
And safely scull’d to shore, 


** Now welcome, noble Prince,” he cried, 
You owe a crown to me.” 

The monarch smil’d, as from his purse 
He drew a golden fee. 


From that day forth was Peter’s boat 
The Royat WitttaM nam'd: 

For in his lowly honest breast 
A patriot’s ardour flam’d. 


Peter, for many a month, with pride 
The royal bark commanded : 

But ah! alas! one stormy night, 
His pride, his boast, was stranded. 


Waves will not royalty respect, 

_As great Canute did teach ; 
The Royvat Wittt1am’s ribs and planks 
Were scatter’d on the beach. 



































Peter of Brixham. 


The wretched man, upon the shore, 
Did his great loss bewail; 

He pour'd his tears into the sea, 
His sighs upon the gale, 


And there his loving wife also 
Did weep most piteously ; 

And ’mid the sand and sea-weed dank 
Did lay her down te die, 


“ Alas!” she cried, ‘‘ no more thy boat 
Shall top the waves in Torbay; 

No more, with crabs and lobsters fill’d, . 
Come loaded home before day. 


“ Ah, woe is me! to cherish hopes, 

On worldly toys to fix ’em. ; 
No more shall Perer fish, or I 

Cry mackerel at Brixuam.” 


Some say that Neptune saw their grief, 
And threw the stern on shore; ) 

Where W1i114m’s name a sable shield 
In milk-white letters bore; 





And bade Horr take the Halcyon’s form, 
And raise them from despair ; 

On azure wing like arrow flew 

The bird to fishers” dear. 


Perch’d on the anchor of the wreck 
She pour'd a plaintive note, 

As when she saw her Ceyx’s corse 

Upon the wild waves float, 






















Peter of Brixham. 


First mourn'd she Peter's heavy loss, 
Then strove his heart to cheer; 
Unheard by all, save him alone, 
She warbled in his ear: 


* Peter, thou once did’stserve a King 
When sticking in the mud, 

Remember then that one good turn 
Deserveth one as good, 





* Another boat thou soon shalt have; 
A better ne’er was steerd: 

Cheer up thy heart, old Peter, cheer.” . 
And Peter's heart was cheer’d, 


At length, he cried—** O weep no more, 
My dearest, dearest wife; 

For now a thought comes in my head 
Which giveth me new life,” 


He wip’d the brine, that trickled down 
Upon his purple nose; 

Then home he went, and forth he came, 
Dress'd in his Sunday’s clothes, 


“Whatart thou mad?” then cried the dame, 
O Peter, art thou crazy ? 

Alas! my husband’s witsare turn’d,” 
Quoth Peter, “ Wife, be easy.” 


Now soon the news ran thro’ the town, 
‘That Peter was betwattled; 

A strait-waistcoat had been his fate, 

But that he stoutly battled. 
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Peter of Brixham. 


“Where would’st thou go” (then said his wife), 
Dress'd out like any thing ?”— 

“I’m going,” quoth he, “ my loving dame, 
I'm going to see the King.” 


Then all the townsmen laugh’d outright, 
Saluting him with grins. 

Quoth Peter, “ You may laugh, good folks, 
But let him laugh whe wins.” 


Then on his journey he set out, 
Defying Fortune’s frown; 

And in due time arriv’d in sight 
Of famous London town. 


He met, as thro’ the streets he pass’d, 
With many a jeer and fling, 

For simple Peter ask’d ‘‘ where stood 
The quarters of the king ?” 


At length he to the palace came, 
And would have enter'd straight ; 

But that a surly yeoman stood, 
And stopp’d him at the gate. 


“ What dost thou want, my friend?” he said— 
—I want His Majesty; 

For know, good Sir, there was a time 
King William wanted I.” 


Now mighty words of strife arose, 
"Twixt Peter and the yeoman, 

Who rais’d his halbert to his nose ; 
Quoth Peter, “ I fear no man— 




















Peter of Brixham. 


" Lay down thy fishgig, surly wight, 
Dost take me for a fish ?”— 

“ Aye, and a very queer one too,” 
Said he.—Quoth Peter—* Pish! 


** Dost laugh at me, thou ugly knave, 
I'll dust thy scarlet gown,’— 

And rais’d his oaken staff on high 
To knock the yeoman down. 


Now Peter had been meat for crows, 
Or yeoman got a beating, 

When, to allay their mighty wrath, 
Came forth a Lord in waiting; 


Who speedily the Monarch told 
What guest he had below, 

Who begg’d the Lord the fisherman 
Would to the presence show. 


“* What would’st thou have,” then said the King— 
— Last fourth day of November,” 

Quoth Peter, “ you at Brixham were, 
Your Kingship may remember,” 


Then Peter told how he had scull’d 
The monarch safe to land, 

And how the Rovat Wi1L1i1am was 
A wreck upon the strand. 


Then spake the King—* Grieve not, my friend, 
“Thy boat was weak and old: 

Take this :”—and to his hand convey’d 

A weighty purse of gold. 
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Peter of Brixham. 


Then Peter made his simple bow, 
And wish’d him long to reign ; 
And turn’d towards old Brixham town 
His honest face again. 


When he arriv’d, the bells rang out, 
As tho’ they'd crack the steeple ; 
And round him crowd to hear the news, 
The wond’ring, gaping people. 


“‘What hast thou got? where hast thou been ?” 
Was roar’d from many a throat: 

** I’ve seen the King, I’ve got wherewith 
To set my bark afloat.” 


Now Mistress May’ress heard the news, 
And sent, in civil sort, 

To beg that he would tell her all 
That he had seen at court. 


Quoth he, “ I saw our glorious King 
And Nobles of the land, 

With stars and garters all bedeck’d, 
That round his chair did stand, 


“I said, to see His Majesty 
Old Peter made so bold, 

And when I said my boat was wreck’d, 
He gave this purse of gold.” 


— And did’st thou seethe Queen likewise?" 


“ The Queen!” quoth Peter—* nay” — 
“’T'was Monday, Madam, and you know — 
That's always washing-day.” 





































Peter of Brixham. 


‘‘ Then,” said the May’r, “ I’m glad to hear 
Friend Peter's good report; 

And good old times may come again, 
With wushing-days ut court. 


** In days of peace, in ancient Greece, 
As good old Homer sings, 

The Queens and Princesses did wash, 
And so perhaps did Kings. 


“« May Lords assist the Royal Fist, 
And ekethe Maids of Honour; 


And whilst the Queen makes all things clean, 
God's blessing be upon her. 


“‘ May Peers and Dukes, and Ladies fair, 
Think washing royal sport ; 

Then we (at least on washing-days ) 
May find clean hands at court. 


“ When Royal William from the throne 
Wash’d Papal stains away, 

It was (as every heart must own) 
A GLORIOUS WASHING-DAY.” " 


‘Oh grant that those, your Poet prays, 
Whe pant for revolution, 

Who would, tho’ black and foul themselves, 
White-wash the Constitution ; 


That sacred dome in wisdom form’d, 
Which time shall scarcely master ; 
Who fain would British granite change 

Far Gallic lath and plaster : 
VoL. x. 3.N 





Orders in Couneil. 


O may Napoleon's gentle sway 


Correct such treach’rous elves ; 
Banish'd the blessings they despise, 
Till purified themselves. 


May loyal Britons ne'er forget 
The glorious Revolution, 
Nor e’er with sacrilegious hand 

Deface the Constitution. 
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And may the Prince who rules the land, 
This maxim ne’er forget, 

That the Estaspiisu’p CHURCH IS STILL 
A PILLAR OF THE STATE. 
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Still may he sway, as he has sway’d ;— 
His crown with splendar glow, 

Preserving still inmind rue CAUSE 
THAT PLAC’D IT ON HIS BROW! 
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Hf ORDERS IN COUNCIL, 

i | A Farce, 

. i 

| i" | As performed by the Westminster Boys. 

f Col. Grains - a ° - Master W——d. 
Mi | Sergeant Broom - - - Master B——m. 
" Corporal Whisper - - = Master B——g. 


Old George > ~ - - Master R——e. 
Master Stephen Master S——n. 





Humphrey Hobnail, Johny Simple, Bob Bully, Kit Keen, 
Peter Pipkin, Jeffery Deadflesh, and Dick Dry- 
bones, by the out-door boys. 











Orders in Council. 


Scene—lTue KING's ARMS. 
Frter Cotonet Grains and Serceant Broom. 


Grains. Well, Serjeant, what character do you give 
vour new recruits ? 

Broom. Why, I think they are likely to do pretty well, 
considering all things. 

Grains. Not considering all things, say rather; for to 
me they appear such fools, that they cannot be supposed 
capable of considering any thing, 

Broom. ‘That is the very reason why I say, consider- 
ing all things, they are likely to do pretty well. You 
put a wrong construction on my words, when you con- 
‘ trovert what I have thought proper to advance; when I 
said they were likely to do pretty well, considering all 
things, I certainly did not mean considering all things 
connected with the affairs of the recruits, or with the in- 
terests of the nation. What I meant, when I said they 
“did pretty well considering all things,” was, that they 
did pretty well, considefing all things connected with our 
interests, and the objects we have in view. This, I will 
again repeat, is the fact, and therefore, “ considering all 
things,” they do seem likely to do pretty well. 

Grains. Can't you speak without making an oration? 
Could you not have told me all this in three words, with- 
out repeating a dozen times what you had said, and what 
it was you meant? I confess an explanation of what you 
say, and an explanation of some length too, is frequently 
very necessary tocorvince those who hear you, that you 
have any meaning at all—but was it so in this instance ? 
I know the raptures, the exquisite delight, which you 
feel while listening to yourself, and think it but reason- 
able that you should be indulged when you speak in your 
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place. I certainly think it would be an extremely hard 
case, if you were not permitted to speak at as great 
length as you think proper at the club; for if others will 
not attend to you, you have an undoubted right to speak 
for yourown amusement. But why, I ask, why in social 
intercourse, why in private conversation, is the hon, 
gent. to speak as if he were speaking against time just 
before a division ? Will the hon. gent. take upon him- 
self to say that it is necessary? Will the hon. gent. do. 
this ; or will he candidly acknowledge that he had for- 
got where he was, and what he was about, and that, when 
merely trying to correct a misapprehension, he so far wan- 
dered from the point as to make a speech. 

Broom. I really do not know that I said one word 
more than was absolutely necessary; if I did, I am sure 
I ask the hon. gent.’s pardon.—Pshaw! d—n it! I forget 
where we are. I must, however, admit, that your speech 
was a proof of the soundness of part of your argument. 
Indeed, as no one is by, it would be worse than ridicu- 
lous for either of us to pretend to deny that it is a most 
exquisite enjoyment to hear one’s self speak. 

Grains. Why, certainly, that is not to be denied ; 
and besides, in my opinion, it shows great talent to be 
able to say a great deal about nothing. 

Broom. I am decidedly of your opinion, Colonel; and’ 
really, I do not know of any one more eminently gifted: 
in that way than yourself. 

Grains, You flatter me, Sergeant; I am far behind: 
you. | 

Broom. That, I deny ; but, taking the talent of saying 
a great deal about nothing as the criterion of true merit 
(as I think we very reasonably may), without vanity, we 
may reckon ourselves two of the greatest men the coun- 
try ever saw. 

Grains. 1 do not know but we are. 
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Broom. -Whata devilish deal you said, when it was 
proposed to build a theatre, in opposition to that of 
which you have lately become a manager! 

Grains. Didu’t 1? 

Broom. And without having a shadow of reason for 
any thing you advanced. 

Grains. Didn't I? 

Broom. And what a fine story you told the sub- 
scribers to that theatre— 

Grains. Didn't I? | 

Broom. When you invited them to: join those swéd- 
scribers of your own! 

Grains. Didn't I? 

Broom. And better than all, what fools you made of 
your own committee and subscribers ! 

Grains. Didn't 1?—Ha! ha! ha! But after all, Ser- 
geant, I think nothing that I have done comes up to the 
epeech you made about the bullion. What a fine story 
you told about the bootcher and the baker making two 
prices, according as they were paid in bank-notes or 
guineas, 

Broom. Didn't I? 

Grains. How you talked too, about the Orders im 
Council, without having one argument to urge. 

Broom. Didn't 1? 

Grains. And then what along speech you made-om 
every petition that came into your hands ! 

Broom. Ha! ha! ha! Dida’tI? 

Grains. If we continue to act on the same plan, L 
think we must open our threatre with “ Much Ade about 
Nothing.” 

Broom. With the farce of ‘* Whe’s the Dupe ?” 

Grains. I would prefer, though perhaps you may 
think it is the same thing, “ The Orders in Council.” 
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Broom. Very good, But it is near time that we make 
our recruits go through their exercise, 

Grains. Corporal Whisper has, I believe, been dril- 
ling them all the morning; that is a very indefatigable 
fellow, let me tell you. 

Broom. Yes: but he’s not of much use, because he 
can't rant, and there’s nothing over-bearing about him. 

Grains. That is true. 

Broom. And that is very bad. 

Grains. It is certainly very unfortunate—but here he 


comes. 
















Enter Wuisrer. 










Whisper. Here they come. 

Grains. What do you say—speak out ? 

Whisper. Hem! The recruits, Colonel, are coming this 
way. I think you will find them perfect in their ma- 
neeuvres, 

Grains. Then, perhaps, it will be only necessary to 
give them a short exhortation d da militaire ; or other- 
wise, to remind them of their duty, &c. 

Broom. ‘That is all that will be necessary. 

Grains, Did you give the men a pot of beer, as I told 
you ? 

Whisper. Yes. 

Broom. You went rather too far yesterday, in threat- 
ening to confine him for not saying his catechism. 

Grains. I did not threaten to confine him for not 
saying his catechism, but for advising one of his com- 
rades not to say it; and that was nothing more, in my 
opinion, then what was done by my truly valued friend, 
the gallant Colonel Whitbread, when he confined one of 
the Local Militia, for advising a comrade not to go to 
school.—J think the gallant Whitbread perfectly right. 
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Broom. Oh, no doubt.—In my opinion he has never 
displayed greater patriotism than in that very action.— 
Nothing can more unequivocally show the great aversion 
he has to the infliction of unnecessary punishments in the 
army; and this I «now tobe the opinion of a man whom 
I shall Jove and admire while I have breath, who has 
most strenuously opposed military torture, I mean Mr. 
Brougham. 

Grains. ‘That great man deserves your admiration, if 
it were only for the ability he displayed in defending 
those who were tried for being found in arms in the Isle 
of France. Do you remember how successfully he de- 

Sended one of them, by proving that there was no treason 

in his case, as he had been induced to take up arms 
against his countrymen, not because he kad naturally a 
taste for fighting against the English, but because he was 
anxious to possess a girl of whom he had become ena- 
moured, and whom he hoped to gain by deserting to the 
enemy. 

Broom. I remember it.—He proved to demonstration 
that the man had naturally no disposition to rebel, or in- 
deed to do any thing else that was wrong, unless by doing 
so he had a prospect of gaining some personal advantage 
or gratification. Between ourselves, it is not every one 
who would have thought of urging such an argument to 
exculpate a man from a charge of treason. 

Grains. I do not believe it would have occurred to 
any one else.—But here come the recruits. , 


Enter Humpurey Hosnait, Jonnny Simpre, Bos 
Butty, Kir Keen, Perer Pipkin, JEFFERY 
Deapriesn, Dick Drvyeones. 


Broom, They make a good appearance. 
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Grains. Pretty well—Will you give them an exhor- 
tation for me ?— 

Broom. It would be robbing you of an excellent 
opportunity of making a speech, 

Grains. Never mind, | can make myself amends at 
the London Tavern.—We are te have a general meeting 
to-day. 

Broom. That alters the case.-—Gentlemen—comrades 
—As I understand you improve in your exercise, and 
know your catechism pretty well by rote, it is not my 
intention to detain you long. 

Grains. That's right, cut it short, as I’m rather ina 
hurry. | 

Broom. I have only to desire that you will hold up 
your heads, and turn out your toes in a proper manner, 
You will be called before the Court of Inquiry to-day, 
when [ hope you will show yourselves worthy the cause 
in which you are engaged. You will remember that the 
Orders in Council, against which you have all petitioned, 
are the cause, the sole cause, of all the distress in the 
country, It is those, and those alone, which have 
brought you into your present situation. If those were 
repealed, you would immediately ship goods for America. 
You have all your warehouses and your hearts full, your 
pockets and bellies (like your heads) [aside}empty. You 
have all orders to send your wares to America the instant 
the Orders are repealed. You all found trade fall off in 
the course of last year, and you all understand that 
manufactures of the articles, which you have to do with, 
are now establishing in America. | 

Grains. That's enough. | 

Broom. You will remember all this; study your 
catechism, and be ready when called upon. | 

Recruits. We will—We will. 
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Grains. Do so, and we shall then gain the object of 
our wishes, [ Exit, followed by Broom and Whisper, 
Hobnail. Dang it! I shall forget what I am to say.’ 

Kit Keen. Why it’s only to say Orders in Council, at 
every word. 

Simple. What is that? ) 

Bully. Why the thing we petitioned against, to be 
sure, : 

Pipkin. But what is it, Mr. Bully ? 

Bully. What is it?—-Why didn’t you hear the Ser- 
geant say, it’s the cause of all distress? 

Drybones. 1 fancy the Orders in Council are orders 
not to send nothing to America. 

Deadflesh. No, it’s orders net to send nothing from 
America to England. 

Simple. Who made it? 

Hobnail. Buonaparte, I fancy. 

Bully. No, it was Lord Castlereagh. 

Simple. What did he make it for? 

Bully, What for? Damme, why to get all our money 
out of our pockets to be sure, to buy seats in Parliament 
with. 

Pipkin. And what does he do with them there seats, 
when he has bought them? 

Bully. Why, sell’em again, to be sure. 

Kit Keen. Where? 

Bully, Where?—why any where. 

Simple. Does he sendany of them te America? 

Bully. To be sure he does, and rotten boroughs too, 
and would send more if Sir Francis Burdett didn’t prevent 
hin. 

Omnes. What a shame! 

Hobnail. What are rotten burrows. 
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Bully. Why things like Cheshire cheeses, to be sure, 
only bigger. 
_ Simple. And what shape are the seats in Parliament ? 

Bully. What shape? why the same shape as other 
seats, to be sure. 

Deadflesh. What makes ‘em Sell better than others 
then ? 

Bully. Because they're worked with M. P. 

Simple. What's that mean? 

Bully. Why M. P. is Latin for P. M., which means 
poor people's mopusses, 

Dryhbones. And how do you know they're sent out of 
the country ? 

Bully. How do I know it?—Why, because I’ve seen 
it, to be sure. 

Simple. Have you seen em on board ship ? 

Bully. Aye, that have—many a good load. 

Omnes. Whata shame! 

Bully. It is too bad.—It’s all through the Orders in 
Council. 

Omnes. No Orders in Council!!! 

Bully. Well, well, we've all petitioned against them, 
you know.—I hope we shall now follow it up till there 
isn’t a single Order left in Council, or any thing like 
order, | 

Simple. What Council is it ? 

Bully, Why, the Common Council, to be sure, in the 
Parliament House. 

Pipkin, I heard it was the Council of Trent. 

Bully. Aye, but you are no scholar; if you had ever 
learnt French you'd know what that meant. Trent means 
thirty, and in the Common Council there are thirty men, 
who all wear large wigs, so some call it the council of 
trente; and when those men were patriots, you know, 
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we used to call out “ Wigs and Liberty! !”—TIt’s all the 
same thing—the Common Council—That’s the cause 
of all. 

Omnes.—No Orders in Council! { Exeunt, 


SCENE.—A spacious Apartment, something like a } Court 
of Justice. 


Coronet Grains, Serceant Broom, Corporat 
Wuisprer, with other Officers, are seen on one Side, 
and opposite to them Oty Georce, Master STEPHEN; 
and several others, the whole forming a Court of Inquiry. 


President, Call in Humphrey Hobnail. 


Enter Humpurey Hosnalt.. 


Broom. 1 think, Mr. Hobnail, you are a cutler. 
Hobnail. Yes, Sergeant, I make mouse-traps. 
President. The witness will address his answers to me. 
Hobnail. Am I to address them post-paid ? 

Broom. The gentleman only means your ora/ answers. 

Hobnail. Oral! I was never in that line. 

Broom. You have to address what you have now to 
say to the president. 

Hobnail. What, about mouse-traps ? 

Broom. Yes, or any thing else.—You say you are a 
mouse-trap maker ;—pray, has not your trade fallen off 
very much lately? 

Hobnail. Very much indeed in the course of the last 
year, 

Broom. What is the cause of its falling off a 

Hobnail, Orders in Council, 

Broom. What do you conceive to be generally the 
cause of the present distresses in the country? 

Hobnail. Orders in Council | 
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- Broom. If those were seancse would trade be brisk 
with you again? 

Hobnail, Certainly. 

Broom. You would immediately ship goods for Ame- 
rica ? 

Hobnail. I should immediately send off three ship- 
loads of mouse-traps. 

Broom. Do you expect that the trade between this 
country and America will be in a great degree dis- 
tressed if the present measures are persisted in? 

Hobnail. Certainly. 

Broom. You apprehend that the Americans will learn 
to make mouse-traps themselves? 

Hobnail. I do; and I moreover fear they will provide 
themselves with cats, as I understand several ships are 
now about to sail from France with. cargoes of cats, 
which will devour the American mice, and our trade in 
the mouse-trap line. 

Master Stephen. Hias Mr. Hobnail ever learned to 
read ? 

Hobnail. 1 can spell, Sir. 

Master S. Has he been taught to read? 

Hobnail, No, Sir; I can’t read, Sir. : 

Master S. Witness has stated the distress to arise from 
the Orders in Council.—Did he ever see those Orders ? 

Hobnail. No, Sir; I never saw them, Sir. 

Master S, Of course he never read them ? 

Hobnail. No, Sir. 

Master S. Did he ever hear them read ? 

Hobnai!. Oh, yes—they say they were in the news-' 
" paper, and I've often heard the paper read, Sir.- - 

Master S. Does he know what the Orders in Council 
are? | 

Hobnail. Yes. 

Master S. What are they? 
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Hobnail. Why, they're orders, that we all petitioned 


against. 
Master S. Did the witness sign a petition against 


‘them? 


Hobnail. Yes, Sir. 

. Master S. When were they issued? 

Hobnail. Last year, I believe. 

Master S. By whom? 

Hobnail, Lord Castlereagh;—I heard so. 

Master S. But the witness does not know ? 

Hobnail. No. 

Master 8. Nor when they were issued ? 

Hobnail. No. 

Master S. Nor what they are about? 

Hobnail. No. . 

Master S. Nor for what purpose they were issued ? 
Hobnail. No. 

Master 8, But he has heard they were issued? 
Hobnail. Yes. 

Master S. And he has petitioned against them without 
knowing what they were? 

Hobnail. Yes. 

President.—Witness may withdraw. [Exeunt Hobnail. 


Call in Peter Pipkin. 


Enter Peter Pipkin. 


Whisper. Your name is Pipkin? 
Pipkin. Peter Pipkin, Sir—My father’s name was 


Pipkin, and he had me christened Peter. 





Whisper. Have you any family, Mr. Pipkin? 

Pipkin. Yes, Sir, I have a wife and thfee little 
Pipkins. 

Whisper. I believe you are a potter? 
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Pipkin. Yes, Sir, I sell earthen-ware, and,. in conse. 
quence of the Orders in Council, lam afraid that I and my: 
wife and children, indeed the whole family of the Pip- 
kins, must go to pot.—If they were repealed, I should 
ship off all the wash-hand basins, member-mugs, baking- 
dishes, &c. that | have by me immediately for America, 
In consequence of the Orders being kept up, I am afraid 
that the trade will be ruined, asI am informed the 
Americans are cultivating their forests, and encouraging 
the growth of trees, in order to introduce wooden-ware 
generally instead of crockery. 

Grains. Do you not understand that they already-u use 
wooden articles instead of earthen-ware ? 

Pipkin. Yes, all sorts of articles. 

Old George. Do they make their baking-dishes, pip- 
kins, &c. of wood ? 


Pipkin. Certainly. 

Oid G. And in consequence you are afraid of being 
broke, Mr. Pipkin ? 

Pipkin. Yes, and all the prospects of my family 
ruined for ever. 


Old G. How long have you been in this trade? 
_ Pipkin. Two years, Sir. 

Old G. Pray, when were the Orders in Council issued? 

Pipkin. 1 forget. 

Old G. Did you ever know? 

Pipkin. 1 believe not. . 

Old G. Did you ever read them? 

Pipkin. No. 

Old G. What.do-you know of them? | 

Pipkin. Why, I know that Mr. Bray, the apse 
speaker, said at Town-hall, that they were the cause of 
all the distress in the nation; and I think if he don’t 
know, nobody does. 
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Old G. And so on that you signed the petition against 


them? 


Pipkix, Yes—Mr. Bray himself came into my shop, 
and asked me to do it. “ Pipkin,” says he, “ you'll be 
broke all to smash if you don’t.” 

President. Witness may withdraw. {Ext Pipkin. 


Call Jeffery Deadflesh. 


Enter DeEADFLESH. 


Grains. Mr. Deadflesh, I believe you are in the ca- 
binet line? 

Deadflesh, 1 make coffins, 

Grains. Pray, have you not found the demand for 
articles in your line fall off very much of late? 

Deadflesh. Very much, indeed.—I have only had two 
orders within the last nine weeks, 

Master S. By orders are we to understand you to 
mean funerals? 

Deadflesh. Certainly. 

Grains. What is it, in your opinion, that makes trade 
80 dead ? 

Deadflesh. Orders in Council. 

Old G. Does the witness think that the Orders in 
Council cause the deaths to be less frequent than formerly, 
and thus produce that stagnation in his business of which 
he complains? 

Deadflesh, I suppose it does somehow or other;—people 
used to die fast enough before. 

Old G. Did the witness ever export coffins to Ame- 
rica? 

Deadflesh. Certainly. 

Old G. How many may he have exported at different 
times? 

Deadflesh. Nearly half a dozen in all. 
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Old G. Has he had any expectations of having more 
orders? 

Deadflesh. That depended upon how they pleased 
those for whom I made them. 

Old G. I suppose those for whom they were made 
never made any complaints against your work ? 

Deadflesh. 1 never heard that they did. 

Old G. And do you conceive the distress felt in your 
part of the country to arise from the circumstance of 
your not having a new order for six coffins from 


America? 

Deadflesh. Not altogether. 

Old G. Do you ascribe your want of business to that 
circumstance ? 

Deadflesh. Not to that circumstance alone, but to the 
Orders in Council, as since they have been in force fewer 
persons have come here from America than formerly. 
At one time it was very common for Americans, when 
they grew old, to come to England to end their days; but, 
in consequence of the Orders in Council, they are now 
obliged to die at home, though, poor creatures, they can’t 


get coffins fit to be buried in, 
Old G. So, in consequence of the Orders in Council, 


obliging the American people to die at home, your trade. 


has become a very dead one ? 
Deadflesh. Very dead, indeed. 
Old G. And do you expect the repeal of the Orders 


in Council would afford you immediate relief ? 
Deadflesh. T should be enabled to take all my men on 

again, who are at present in a starving condition, not- 

withstanding they make the most of every job, by taking 


up at might the body they have buried in the day. 
Old G. You do a little then in the resurrection line ? 


Deadficsh. Or else I could not raise enough to go on 
at all. 


~ 
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Old G. And how would the repeal of the Orders in 
Council relieve you ? 

Deadflesh. If the coffins I sent out were liked by those 
who had them, I was to send more; and as I have heard 
no complaint, I have no doubt but they gave satisfaction, 
and should therefore ship off more goods immediately. 

Broom. Do you apprehend that the trade will be 
ruined by the Americans becoming manufacturers of 
eoflins themselves ? 

Deadflesh. I understand that several manufactories 
have been already established in some districts, and that 
in other places, near the coast, those who die have got 
into the habit of doing without coffins, 

Old G. Have you read the Orders in Council ? 

Deadflesh. No, Sir, but I know those who have, 

Old G. You have no doubt but they do a great deal 
of mischief? | 

Deadflesh. No doubt at all. 

Old G. But you do not know what they are? 

Deadflesh. No, Sir. 

Old G. Yet you know those who do? 

Deadflesh. Yes, Sir. 

Old G. And on their represéntations you signed the 
petition against them? | 

Deadflesh. Yes, Sir. 

President. Witness may withdraw. [Exit Deadflesh. 


(To be continued.) 
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As we wish to do all possible justice to the loyal, con- 
stitutional, and patriotic Mr. Lovell, we insert his 
glorious Trial from the Anti-Gallican of Sunday 24th 
Inst.+His brother Daily Journalists, with the excep- 
tion of the Editor of the Times, conceiving, we 
suppose, the honour of the profession to be impli- 
cated, have neglected to publish it !— 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


— 


COURT OF KING’s BENCH, WESTMINSTER, 


May 21, 1812. 


Sittings before Lord Ellenborough and a Special Jury. 
LOVELL U. GOLDSMITH. 


The Plaintiff is Proprietor of The Statesman, a daily 
Eyening Paper, and the Defendant the Editor of this 
Paper. The action was brought fora Libel. 

Mr. Gurney opened the pleadings. 

_ Mr. Scantett—May it please your Lordships, and 
Gentlemen of the Jury,—It may appear extraordinary to 
you, that the Editor ofa Néwspaper should place himself 
as the Plaintiff in an action for a Libel. Perhaps it may 
be thought, and thought justly, that if there should be 
any persons indifferent to actions as to publications of the 
Press, it should be those who conduct the Press. I have 
no doubt that that circumstance will be urged by my 
Learned Friend on the other side, and therefore I have 
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given it to you in the outset: I think it ought to be a 
most extraordinary case indeed, that should induce the 
Proprietor and Publisher of a Newspaper, to ask for 
damages for an attack of another Newspaper Writer. I 
have said formerly what I say now, that the person who 
conducts a Newspaper, ought to consider himself as a 
person, who by attacking others, should himself endure, 
unnoticed, the attacks of others. It is therefore an 
extraordinary case, when the Editor of a Newspaper can 
be justified in coming before a Jury to claim damages for 
an attack against him in the public Press ; and unless you 
think this to be such a case, I shall not ask for Lovell, 
the Plaintiff, damages at your hands. There is another 
circumstance as to Mr, Lovell individually, which the 
ingenuity of my Learned Friend will not fail to extract 
from the witnesses we will call, namely, that the Plaintiff 
is now suffering under a sentence pronounced upon a 
prosecution for a Libel. Thefact is so; but if that were a 
circumstance that deprived a man of the right of 4 citi- 
zen, or of a British subject, he could not come to ask 
damages at your hands, nor be heard in a Court of Jus- 
tice: but the Editors of Newspapers, I conceive, may 
very easily expose themselves to the situation in whith 
he stands. I humbly hope that any effect my Learned 
Friend may choose to give to this circumstance, for his 
client, will not prevent you from thinking it proper to 
ask his character, and deal with him as iis character shall 
deserve. I would not go through those topics that might 
serve, upon a candid and deliberate consideration, to 
show that the Editor of a Newspaper is not necessarily, 
or of course, an abandoned or profligate man. Through 
a mistaken zeal, or a peculiar view of pulitics or the un- 
popular side of the question, he may become the object 
of reprehension in a Court of Justice, but still he may be 
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a man of integrity and a man of honour. If there be any 
circumstance that would justify the Editor of a News 

_ paper, it is that of having an aspersion thrown out upon 
his talents to conducta Newspaper; for without that, and 
without integrity, the conductors of the British press, as 
they are to a great degree the safeguards and protectors 
of public liberty, would be dangerous pests to society. 
What the Plaintiff feels most strongly is this, a reflection 
cast upon his capacity to conduct a Newspaper, which is 
a direct attack to injure him ina pecuniary point of view; 
but that which is more injurious to him is the other 
charge, which is of such a nature as that, if the Editor 
of a Newspaper were capable of submitting to it, with- 
out giving his adversary an opportunity to prove it, he 
would be the basest of men. 

The charge against him is, that he has a traitorous 
correspondence with the arch-enemy of this country, and 
that he is in the pay of Buonaparie. It has been said 
often, and said truly, that the liberty of the country can 
never be in great danger so long as there is a free press. 
It is unnecessary to urge any argument in support of that 
position ; one remark is suflicient, namely, that there is in 
human nature an instinctive sensibility to the voice of 
Fame, from which no man, however elevated. his situa- 
tion, can remove himself. The tone of public opinion 
pervades the inmost recesses of the very tyrant himself, 
and therefore the British press, whatever may be the 
mistaken zeal, will be the guardian of public liberty when 
not in the pay of our enemies; but when once it comes to 
lend itself to the views and objects of the adversary of 
the British Government, which are inimical to our liber- 
ties, it will then, as it is a free press, instead of being its 
guardian, be the most pernicious instrument to under- 
mine the liberties of the people. The Plaintiff feels that 
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in his confinement Mr. Goldsmith has not dared to put 
that upon justification, but he calls upon you. to;take his 
character, although now a prisoner, under your, protec- 
tion, and to say how you will deal with the man who has 
taken that liberty with his character, which he has taken 
when he was in confinement. In giving you the history 
of this case, there is a circumstance of a nature so extra- 
ordinary, that I really could have wished that an action 
had been brought by Mr. Goldsmith, and had .been 
brought to issue, the one a Plaintiff and the other Deten- 
dant in the two causes, to try which of the two it was 
that deserved to be tolerated in a free country as the Edi+ 
tor ofa Newspaper. ‘There is another topic which I may 
allude to, and I will do it freely; it appears from this 
Libel that Mr. Lovell had published something in. the 
Statesman reflecting upon Mr. Goldsmith; it is true he 
had done so, but I will explain it to you, and I will say 
that that publication is an example of the use of the Bri- 
tish press, and if he had not made those comments to 
provoke this resentment, he would have deserved all 
that Mr. Goldsmith has stated of him. ‘There are some 
parts of this Libel which will call upon me to adduce 
some proof to do away the impression that may arise 
from it. It is stated, that Mr. Lovell has his actions 
recorded in the Newgate Caleudar, that is to insinuate 
that Mr. Lovell has been guilty of that species of crime 
that would carry a man to Newgate. It must become a 
matter of proof. Some years ago Mr. Lovell was engaged 
with a house in the Manchester trade; his brother, a man 
of considerable affluence, was a partner; they had a dis- 
pute with a Mr. Webb to the amount of £6000, A dis- 
pute arose as to the possession of this property, and the 
house of which Mr. Lovell was a partner had possession 
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of it. They thought fit to present a charge of felony, 
but the Lord Mayor (interrupted. ) 

Lorp Exxexrorovan.—We do not enter into a proof 
of the grounds of that acquittal, we do not go into that 
trial, but merely the naked allegation, whether he was 
properly or improperly accused; but I won’t interrupt 
you in your statement. 

Mr. Scartett.—My Lord, Iam only bound to prove 
that he was tried and acquitted at the Old Bailey; the insi- 
nuation is, that he owed his acquittal toa magistrate of the 
city of London; the Recorder, who tried the cause, dis- 
missed it immediately, as it was a dispute about property, 
which could never be the subject of such a charge. In 
the month of June last year, Mr. Lewis Goldsmith, the 
Defendant, who is Editor and Proprietor of the Anti- 
Gallican Monitor and Anti-Corsican Chronicle, had pub- 
lished a paper which was to recommend a society, of 
which he stated himself to be the projector and founder, 
which had for its object the assassination of Buonaparte. 
This paper had, through inadvertency, been transcribed 
into some morning papers, and discussed in Parliament, 
where it was treated as such a question ought to be by all 
then ofall parties. Mr. Lovell had made observations upon 
it inthe same marner as those great characters. He had 
alluded to the “ Secret History of the Cabinet of 
Buonaparte,” published by Mr. Goldsmith, who had 
himself made an extract, to which it would be -proper 
to call your attention. In consequence of these publica- 
tions, the Libel now in question was published, and it is 
a notice to Mr. Lovell of the hostility which he by his 
previous observations had provoked. Tt states“ Dartiel 
Lovell, the Statesman—The incorruptible, honest Daniel 
Lovell, in his paper of last week, speaking of the Courier, 
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says, ‘ that that Journal has arrived at the climax of pro- 
fligacy ;—Daniel Lovell to talk of profligacy! a man 
whose actions are recorded in the Newgate Calendar. 
We may well say, ‘ O shame where is thy blush!’ We 
do not wish to wage war with Billingsgate, Saint Giles’s, 
or Newgate; but as we have been provoked, honest Da- 
niel Lovell shall have his full portion of our hostility 

Had the first part of this been the only Libel against him, 
we should never have heard of this action; but it has 
been stated, that he had been acquitted upon an unjust 
charge, and yet it is said, that his actions were recorded 
in the Newgate Calendar, which implies that he de- 
served to be so charged. Now as tothe subject of this 
Libel, you will find, that the Defendant has come with a 
pretended defence of himself for it, which I must say is 
a sort of an attack which no Proprietor of a Newspaper, 
however steeled he may be against any thing said in the 
public prints, could allow to pass unnoticed by him. 
Their first Libel was published in the month of August, 
and the next was published upon the 15th of September; 
it commences with the title of “ Lewis XVIII.” I shall 
allude to circumstances which show, beyond a doubt, that 
the person alluded to in this Libel is Mr. Lovell, and Mr. 
Lovell alone. He commences by saying, that ‘ that illustri- 
ous personage (Lewis X VIII. it appears) has received some 
contemptible threatening letters, written no doubt for 
the mere purpose of alarming his Majesty;” and then 
it goes on with giving Government advice, that they 
should send away all Foreigners, and this is to show that 
he himself is an Englishman; but I have reason to be- 
lieve, that he is a German by birth: He says, “ I cannot 
pass over another infamous and cowardly attack of a low 
and contemptible being who disgraces the English press 
by being allowed to be the proprietor of a Newspaper. 
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I have been well acquainted with the concerns of Néws: 
papers, amt with their Editors, for the last 15 years, but 
I have never yet scen a Newspaper in the hands of so con- 
temptible a creature, who can scarcely sign his name. In 
order to keep his vehicle of treason and sedition afloat, he 
ts obliged to have recourse to journcymen traitors, who 
wrife treason and sedition at so much per week, or s0 
much per hundred words. The turpitude of that low. 
bred being can only be equalled by his crimes; he has 
been implicated in many disgraceful transactions; to 
name him would only be the means to draw such a poor 
pitiful object from the cave of obscurity into undeserved 
notice! That sucha man is paid for attacking me must be 
obvious to every body; my only crime is in the eyes of 
such a fellow, and in those of his notorious gang, that I 
attack his patron and benefactor Buonaparte. I can, how- 
ever,assure my Readers, that all that such a reptile cau say 
of me will not prevent my exposing the crimes‘ of his 
patron and of his agents here.” Now I come to another 
pert, by which [connect Mr. Lovell with this libel. The 
Defendant in it says, “ The despicable creature in ques- 
tion has thought proper to accuse me of proposing the 
assassination of Lours XVIII. to Buonaparte.” There 
was in Mr. Loveli’s Newspaper a document, purporting 
to be written by Mr. Goldsmith himself when he was in 
France, wherein Mr. Goldsmith is stated to have made an 
offer to the French Government of an extraordinary na- 
ture; and, anong other things, one was, that he would go 
to Varsovie, where Louis XVIII. was at that time, as the 
Count de Lille, pretending that, under the English cha- 
racter, he could easily gain access to his person. Now I 
defy him to show, that there was any direct insinuation as 
to him the Defendant, that he had offered his services to 
Buonaparte. It was given by Mr. Lovell as a paper pro- 
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ceeding from the Defendant himself ¢ but you will find in 
a subsequent part of the Libel in question, how he terms 


that, and it was not unnatural to suppose, thata man who 
could deliberately enter into the contemplation of such 
an object as the assassination of any individual, might also 
contemplate that Government might have some such object 
in view. He goes on to state— In reply to this un- 
founded and malicious accusation, an accusation which 
could only proceed from one who unites the spite -of 
the impudent euntich with the venom of the crawling 
viper, let me in the first place ask, what has that unfor- 
tunate Prince ever done to me, that I should feel interested 
or inclined to deprive him of his life?—secondly, the 
creature who conducts Buonaparte’s newspaper, ought to 
know, that no political agent, when sent on a mission, 
proposes any thing to a Government, but mstructions are 
siven to him by the Government he serves, and in ful- 
filling them, he acts according to the best of his Jjudg- 
ment. I believe that every person at all conversant in 
diplomacy, knows this very ordinary routine; but is it to 
be supposed that a linen-draper can be converted into a 
Statesman? That one who has neither sense nor intelli- 
gence enough to forma common shopkeeper, can pos- 
sess information and knowledge necessary to a politician,” 
Now, Gentlemen, I will show that Mr. Lovell was a li- 
nen-draper, and therefore [ think I shall be able to show 
that the Libel in question was applied to him. As for 
Mr. Goldsmith, T know not what he was, but it is evident 
that he has considerable talents, and that he is not an 
Englishman. When you connect the subject which he 
has so treated, with the discussion in the two Houses of 
Parliament, it is impossible not to see that the Editor of 
a British Newspaper bad some motive to stimulate him in 
bringing this man to light. He then goes on to say— 
VOL. X, :, 3 Q 
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“ In the Secret History of the Cabinet of Buonaparte, I 
stated that Buonaparte had appointed an agent to go to 
Warsaw, to prevail on His Majesty, Louis XVIII. to abdi- 
cate, and when it was refused with a dignity becoming a 
Bourbon and a King, Buonaparte sent instrcuctions to 
his emissary at Warsaw, which I think proper to quote.” 
Here is Mr. Goldsmith quoting the instructions of 
Buonaparte to his agent at Warsaw. How did he learn 
who was this agent? Does he make that appear? You 
will hear that to-day, if not from his paper, perhaps 
from his Counsel, when they allude to these instructions 
as to the Count de Lille. These instructions are, “ Ist. 
The Pretender having refused to accede to the demand 
made by the First Consul, you are required to lay your 
plans to carry him off by force, and if he make any 
resistance to kill him. As it is very possible, that in 
the event ofa war with England, a French army will be 
sent to Hanover, a detachment of troops will be sent 
dressed in habits Bourgeois to assist you.; Count Haug- 
witz will be informed of it, who will instruct the regency 
of Warsaw not to send any troops after you when you 
carry off the Pretendant.” ‘Then he goes on to give an 
account of the instructions of the French Government to 
their agent sent upon this extraordinary mission. Having 
finished that detail of instructions which I will not re- 
peat, as the officer of the court will read it, then he 
takes up this case, and says, “ it is necessary to ascertain 
from Louis XVIII, as he is now in this country, if His 
Majesty has any thing to alledge against me, or whether 
His Majesty believes what has been so infamously assert- 
ed by Buonaparte’s agents here, that I was in any way 
unplicated in any kind of plot against His Majesty 
during his residence at Warsaw.” Whatever Mr. Lovell 
may have said against Mr. Goldsmith, let him have the 
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merit or demerit of it. The paper was published by the 
French Government in France, as signed by Mr. Gold- 
smith himself, in consequence of his having published the 
Secret History of the Cabinet of Buonaparte. It pur- 
ported to be signed by Mr, Goldsmith himself, and in it 
he rendered an account of his mission to Warsaw, and 
he states that that affair had failed, and he cites the 
former letter which he wrote to the French ministry. 
This was republished by Mr. Lovell, and it is to this he 
alludes, when he says he is accused of being Buonaparte’s 
agent upon this mission. 

Whether or not there be any reason to infer that Mr. 
Goldsmith was thus acting properly or improperly is not 
important to this case, but certain it is that these publica- 
tions have been narrated in this book of his, of the His- 
tory of the Cabinet of Buonaparte, in a manner which no 
one but himself could have done, for the purpose of re- 
commending assassination in this country. This paper 
called forth from Mr. Lovell such observations, as they 
naturally excited in the minds of all honest men, and it 
is this circumstance which put into this man’s head the 
design of attacking Mr. Lovell. He goes on and says, 
« After having published this account, and a great many 
others, the irritability of Buonaparte will not allow him 
to remain quiet, as he could not well deny them, and he 
has, therefore, thought proper to confirm my statements, 
by making me his accomplice, and every thing I have 
said concerning him he thus confirms; consequently my 
assertions cannot be shaken; he has not: done himself any 
good, but has given an authenticity to my publications, 
which they did not possess before.” Here then he sup- 
foses these publications to have been published under 
the authority of Buonaparte, in order to avail himself of 
those secrets in Mr. Goldsmith’s History. He next goes 
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on to say, ‘ Never did a Government so identify itself 
with an individual, Governments in general pay very 
little attention to what individuals can do or say, but 
Buonaparte’s system is very different from that of all 
others, As to myself, he may forge my writing, or that 
vf any other person, it matters not. 1 bring charges 
against him, he does not contradict them, ‘but as I have 
already observed he has confirmed them. But what ap- 
pears so impudent in the degraded Journalist (this you 
will observe connects Mr. Lovell with the matter in ques- 
tion),who has inserted these pretended original documents, 
is, that he attacks me for having served, as it is said, the 
cause of Napoleon; then why does he serve the cause cf 
Napoleon, by writing in his favour now? Why should 
an English Journalist be so much irritated against me for 
having done that which he does now? As to the illiterate 
being himself, the Proprietor of the paper in question, 
all I can say of bim is, that I scarcely think it worth my 
while to notice him. Jt would be sullying the columns 
of this paper, and it would be but the commencement of 
an interminable and useless hostility between us, as he is 
too well paid to be induced to discontinue his attacks 
upon me. Already, so far back asin Ne. 7, I gave no- 
tice to acorrespondent, that we should not insert an ac- 
count sent us of several of his tricks about Bills drawa 
twelve years after date, for which he had the parties ar- 
rested, but he was afterwards very glad to pay a sum of 
money to obtain a release from the parties not nine 
months ago.” Gentlemen, that statement is utterly false, 
for the circumstance alluded to is one which so far from 
reflectiag disgrace upon Mr. Lovell, would be honourable. 
to him, and highly creditable to his integrity. ‘ Of his 
trial at the Old Bailey for robbery, ef which he was ac-: 
quitted through the interest of the late Mr, Alderman. 
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L , with whom he had dealings, and also an ac- 
count of his baving sent printed bills to Holland, and de- 
huaciitions made to the different authorities there against 
persous who dealt in British goods; this is the honest 
patriot—this is the friend of the people who would not 
accept of Mr. Perceval's offer to sell his paper to Govern- 
ment, when it is well known he positively, by letter, made 
proposals to His Majesty's Ministers to write for them, or 
at least to get some journeyman to write in his paper for 
them, but which proposals they treated as they and the 
writer of them deserved, Hence the cause of his hatred 
to ministers, Hinc ille lacryme.” 1 do not blame him for 
having simply done this; it is much more to his credit to 
receive pay from his own Goverament than from Napo- 
leon. These are the facts relative to this history. 

Mr. Scarlett concluded his speech by saying, that be 
Was not instructed to ask vindictive damages, but that 
his Client only wished to set himself right with his 
country. 

Lord EcLtenzorovucn asked Mr. Scarlett, if he really 
expected serious damages, as it was evident that the 
Plaintiff had first attacked the Defendant. Mis Lordship 
advised him to desist further proceedings and withdraw 
a juror, Mr. Garrow, on behalf of the Defendant, was 
willing to abide by his Lordship’s; advice but after a con- 
sultation between the Plaintiff's counsel and attorney, it 
was determined that the cause should proceed. 

The witnesses on the part of the Plaintiff were, his 
solicitor, Mr. William Burke, who produced a copy of 
the record of his client’s indictment at the Old Bailey 
for felony, and acquittal. Mr. Thomas Harper, jun. 
printer of the Anti-Gallican, was called to prove that the 
Defendant was the Proprietor of it, but to this fact he 
could not positively swear. A person of the naine of 
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Raven deposed, that he considered the Plaintiff to be the 
person alluded to in the writing complained of. In his 
cross-examination by Mr. Garrow, he stated, that he was 
formerly hair-dresser to the Plaintiff, and was afterwards 
employed by him to collect news for the Statesman. 

Mr. Garrow.—May it please your Lordship, and Gen- 
tiemen of the Jury, it now becomes my duty, not by 
choice, but by force (a force imposed upon me by the 
Plaintiff, Mr. Lovell!, to address some observations to 
you upon this extraordinary case, as it has been well] de- 
scribed by the Plaintiff's counsel. To see such a Plain- 
tiff in such a cause, must be matter not only of astonish- 
ment and surprise, but even of regret. ‘To talk of him 
in this cause, I must give a loose to that freedom only 
which is consistent with my regard and respect for his 
Lordship; for I do not constrain myself in my duty from 
any danger of resentment from a Gentleman who so 
deeply wounds the feelings of others with Libels. Out of 
this cause [ shall say nothing of Mr. Lovell, but as a can- 
didate to set himself right with the public through your 
instrumentality, to do justice to his fair fame, toenter into 
his nice sensibilities, and to say that he is wounded in his 
tenderest part by the publication of Mr. Goldsmith, it is 
fit that we should examine who the parties are that are 
now before us. I was long ago disposed to adopt what 
was stated by the hair-dresser, who was promoted, first to 
the Statesman, and then tothe Star, viz. that he seldom 
read any of the papers of the Plaintiff or of the Defen- 
dant, as he considered them both wrung. I agree with 
him, for I cannot approve, I must confess, of Mr. Gold- 
smith’s paper any more than the other; but we are here 
to see what reparation Mr. Lovell hasa right to expect for 
any thing published by Mr. Goldsmith. To bring this 
matter here is disgusting. Whois Mr. Lovell ?—A re- 
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corded and imprisoned Libeller. A circumstance stated by 
his own counsel is worthy of being taken into your con- 
sideration, in order that you may feel an. affection and 
regard for him, is, that he is now suffering the judgment 
of the law fora Libel against the Government of the 
country. In short, he is the daily Libeller not only of 
the Government but of individuals. This is the man who 
comes and talks of nice sensibilities, honour, and fair 
fame, and who calls for reparation, when he is himself at- 
tacked ; and yet ‘t appears, not-only by the Libel itself, 
but by the statement of his counsel, that this is only a re- 
taliation by Mr, Goldsmith for the Libel published by 
Mr. Lovell. 

I am candid enough to confess, that in my experience I 
do not remember any case like this, for certainly, in 
point of audacity and presumption, it goes beyond any 
thing I have ever witnessed. In this, a new species of 
slander is said to be introduced. In former times, a 
slanderer was deemed one who contented himself with as- 
persing people in their private lives and characters, and 
for that species of slander, reparation was sought in a 
court of law; but now, gentlemen, we find men coming 
to claim merit for their authorship mm the same manner as 
a man of the name of JWVilliams ( Anthony Pasquin) com- 
plained that he had been slandered as an author. “ Say 
that I am an outcast of society, I'll make no complaint ; 
but say that I cannot write, or that I am obliged to hire 
writers, then it is a Libel that is worthy of complaint,” 
Let us do as we did in the case of Anthony Pasquin, — 

Let us see whether in those complaints of a Plaintiff, 
as to being traduced as an author, he be not a man who has 
annihilated all pretensions to character, so that he cannot 
be justified in complaining. 

I complain of Mr. Lovell as he appears in this cause. 
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He finds Mr. Goldsmith publishing a paper, as to his sup- 
posed knowledge, of the secret cabals and intrigues of the 
court of France; and showing, that there was a time 
when the person who exercised the sovereign authority of 
France was disposed to cut off the legitimate and exiled 
Monarch of that country. He states thata person was 
sent in the character of a British subject, to makea pro- 
position to the exiled Prince, and that if he would abdi- 
cate the throne, great advantages would be afforded 
him; that the proposition was rejected (to quote Mr. 
G.’s words) with the dignity of a Bourbon, but such as 
might well be expected from one of that unfortunate 
House ; and then, under the mask of the mission of a 
British subject, pointed the poniard to his breast, in 
order to destroy that unfortunate Monarch’s life. The 
plaintiff, in avimadverting upon this, states, that Mr. 
Goldsmith had been the messenger of this foul assassina~ 
tion, and he has instructed his counsel to say, “‘ How did 
he become acquainted with it, unless he was himself an 
emissary?” Are there no means by which the orders 
given by a deeply blood-stained principal to an agent are 
somtetimes otherwise disclosed, than by those through 
whom the communication is made? I fancy that the 
man who would issue suck an order, would not be ex- 
tremely well pleased to have a person im the pay of ano- 
ther in his own presence without a third person interven- 
ing. Are not, I say, these secrets of such horrid deeds 
(as by experience we learn), divulged by other means than 
according to the base insinuation of this individual, by 
the very person who was sent to perpetrate the deed ? 
Mr. Lovell, however, states not only that Mr. Goldsmith 
was sent to Warsaw to cut off the Count de Lille, but 
also that he actually gave the advice to Buonaparte to as- 
sassinate that unfortunate monarch. Upon what autho- 
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rity does he state it? Upon nothing but the authority of 
the Paper alluded to, which states the intrigues of the 
Cabinet of I'rance. Upon that alone he reasons, that 
Mr. Goldsmith was not only the intended assassin, but 
the projector of that foul assassination. It appears by the 
papers put in, and thespeech of my learned friend, that 
there was a subsequent publication of Mr. Goldsmith’s, 
respecting the formation of a society to assassinate 
Buonaparte. He represents him as an English subject 
having access to Buonaparte, in France, and that he was 
to carry off the Count de Lille, and that he comes to 
England and states himself to be the head of the associa- 
tion to assassinate Buonaparte. Now let us see with 
what candour and propriety does Mr. Lovell make this 
charge against Mr. Goldsmith. It is consistent with my 
duty to Mr. een to state the nature of his reason 
ings; but as to whether his plans be reasonable or un- 
reasonable, I do not inquire. As I understand him, he 
reasons thus : “ I could show you thatit is lawful to go 
to war, and that it is lawful to make war successful by 
the attainment of peace, and by all means in our power 
to destroy the enemy; and if you meet the enemy in the 
field it is lawful to destroy him as well as the meanest of 
his subjects engaged in war with you. ‘Their object is to 
carry on a successful war and to get peace; my object is 
the same, yet I will go somewhat further, and I will 
show that it is lawful to cut off the machine, the main 
spring of that war by assassination, and that his own 
deeds, which are deeds of blood, would justify our re- 
taliating upon him and making him an example. Mi- 
nisters, he says, have means to carry on the war; but I 
have other means.” 

«I cannot conduct your fleets and armies; but I can do 
this—I can associate a chosen band of Anti-Gallican men 
VOL. X. 3 Rk 
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to go forth—to murder Buonaparte.” So says Mr. Lovell; 
but no? Mr. Lovell knows that Mr. Goldsmith never 
stated such a sentiment; but he (the Plaintiff) has 
chosen to put this construction upon his statement, by 
cutting off a sentence short. The defendant's meaning 
was, that Ministers might do it by fleets and armies; but 
I will do it by pens and writers. He goes on to reason 
upon the subject—* How am I to accomplish all this, not 
by drawing a trigger, or putting a match to a cannon; but 
by enlightening the public mind.” These,Gentlemen, are his 
sentiments; but I, for my own part, am not of opimon 
that we can write down tyranny by chosen bands of 
writers, either consisting of Anti-Gallicans or Anti-Cor- 
sicans, None of these people, nor any body else, can 
raildown Buonaparte. My opinion is, that it requires all 
the resources of the country to wage war against such an 
enemy; but it was evidently my client’s wish to fill the 
Continent of Europe with pamphlets, written for the 
purposes of rousing the public mind to a state of energy 
there as well as here; and therefore he says, “ as you are 
at war, call me in as an auxiliary; I do not mean to as- 
sassinate, [do -not mean to use any thing sharper than the 
pen in order to write down the tyrant.” And yet, with 
all this knowledge, Mr. Lovell endeavours to shelter 
himself upon the subject of the debates in Parliament 
being to be taken a justification of his writings. My 
Learned Friend has introduced the name of Lord Grey, 
a name respected by every Englishman. He recalls to 








recollection that it was that Noble Lord who introduced - 


the subject into the House of Peers; and he adds, that 
Mr. Lovell, his client, would have betrayed his trust 
with the public, if he had published the debate in the 
House of Lords, upon the subject of assassination, with- 
out expressing his detestation of that doctrine. J differ 
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from that opinion: if there be any thing great in that 
noble character, who is always zealously engaged in pro- 
moting the best interests of his country, if there ceuld be 
any thing beneficial resulting to the public from his con- 
duct on that occasion, there must have been a general 
and universal detestation raised in the breast of every 
Englishman against assassination. I am of opinion that 
if Mr. Lovell could have written infinitely better than he 
really can, he would have served the cause better, and 
he would have made murder and assassination much 
more unpopular in England, merely by writing down 
those very syllables that were spoken by the illustrious 
personage in Parliament who took a part in the discuse 
sion; if he had written down, in unpolluted language, 
the sentiments of these great men without any comments 
of his own. But Mr. Lovell, who complains.that he is 
wounded in the most sensible part, desires that you, by 
your verdict this day, will vindicate his character and 
reputation as an author, while he states Mr, Goldsmith 
to be the projector of assassination, for the purpose of 
carrying those schemes into execution, while, at the 
same time, he is a traitor and a spy, and living upon the 
wages of iniquity. 

These are the outlines of the Libels of which he who 
complains has been guilty of writing, and it is upon these 
slanderous and defamatory passages that Mr. Goldsmith 
ventures to retaliate. Do not, however, gentlemen, let 
these persons make what passed in Parliament a stalking- 
horse for their respective Libels. In the very Papers 
that are now lying before your Lordship, in giving an 
account of what was said by Noble Lords in the House 
of Peers, and by Mr. Whitbread afterwards in the House 
of Commons, Mr, Lovell, forsooth, is extemely angry that 
the Noble Secretary of State, Lord Liverpool, did not 
join in that debate. My Lords, I defy any man to turn 
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to any pagé of Mr. Lovell’s works about that period, in 
which (not to say any thing of other persons libelled) they 
will not find Mr. Goldsmith libelled in the plainest terms 
«terms that are rendered more sacred and impressive 
at this moment, than we could suppose they were a few 
days ago, when we find it said, that that excellent man, 
now no more (Mr. Perceval), was to be considered by 
Mr. Lovell as an accomplice im the guilt of Mr. Gold- 
smith! although it is well known, that, from the bottom 
of his soul, he detested, and he acknowledged that he 
detested, any such sentiments upon the subject of assas- 
sination.—Mr. Garrow concluded his eloquent speech, by 
exhorting the Jury to give to the plaintiff only only one 
farthing damages. | 

Lord E.ttensorovucu.—Gentlemen of the Jury—That 
time which you and I, in our several situations, very 
readily devote to the consideration of an adequate re« 
paration for fair fame injured, is not well applied, when 
it is occupied in the reparation of fame such as this, be- 
longing to the party complaining that his reputation is 
injured, Inthe present case there are several extraordi- 
nary eircumstances. One of the most extraordinary in 
this record is, that it is generally stated, that the party 
complaining is innocent. Recollect, that the Counsel stated 
that his Client is a prisoner for a Libel, and which eir- 
eumstance the person who framed this record must have 
known. It says, in describing himself, that when this 
Libel was published, he, as an Editor, conducted the 
Statesman faithfully, loyally, impartially, constitution- 
ally, and upon sound and unbiassed principles, always 
revering the laws of this kingdom, and holding them in 
the highest esteem, veneration, and respect, and that he 
never had been guilty of any treason.or sedition,” &c. 
&c. Now, Gentlemen, this is the most extraordinary 
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piece of fulsome flattery, and at the same time a perfectly 
unnecessary introduction and personal recommendation 
of this individual; and, to complete the singularity of 
the case, is positively untrue, as avowed by the Counsel ; 
this is one of the anomalies in this case. 

This is an action for stander, by the publication of a 
Libel upon the Plaintiff, and it appears to have been 
published after there had been a previous Libel published 
by the Plaintiff against Mr. Goldsmith the Defendant, 
The Plaintiff has accused him as having been a person 
who was endeavouring to procure the assassination of 
Lewis XVIII. As I have taken it, I understood that that 
was the accusation he first published against him. (Here 
his Lordship read part of the observations of the States- 
man upon the pamphlet published by Mr. Goldsmith.) 
Gentlemen, you have the two parties before you, the one 
who had been the first assailant, and the other who had 
retaliated in his own defence. Ifthis had been the case of 
assault, retaliation might have been admissible; but here 
no such plea can be admitted as an excuse for a Libel. A 
man may call another an assassin upon grounds that do 
not warrant the accusation; but both parties may per- 
haps speak the truth. The question for you is, what 
damages should be allowed toa person who calls another 
an assassin for having his Paper denominated by that 
other as the Paper of Buonaparte. Has such a man sus- 
tained any injury that he has not himself produced? Does 
the injury he complains of call for reparation? You will 
give such damages only in so far as you think damage has 
been received. Here his Lordship recapitulated the chief 
points of the evidence relative to the Defendant's being 
the Proprietor and Publisher of the Anti-Gallican Monitor, 
and concluded with observing, that if they thought there 
was not sufficient evidence to prove him the Proprietor. 
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then their verdict should be for the Defendant; but if 
they were of opinion that he was the Proprietor, accord. 
ing to Act of Parliament, then they were to consider 
what damages were to go to such a Plaintiff, who had 
invited and produced retaliation by a calumny of the 
grossest and foulest of any sort that can be cast upon 
any man. The smallest coin would constitute sufficient 
damages. 

Verdict for the Defendant. 

Counsel for the Plaintiff—Messrs. Scarlett, Gurney, 
and Cummings.—Solicitor, Messrs. Wybourn and Burke, 
Craig’s Court. 

For the Defendant—Messrs. Garrow, and Vetruvius 
Lawes.—Solicitor, Mr, Lee, Castle Street, 
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THEATRES. 





Cum tabulis animum censoris sumit honesti. 





LYCEUM. 


Tue last month has produced two new pieces at this 
theatre; and we hope that, without risk of being sup- 
posed anxious to pay our court to Mr. Arnold, by any 
thing like unbecoming flattery, we may be allowed to 
say, that his unremitting endeavours to gratify the town 
with novelty, in the variety of new pieces he has brought 
forward, are much to his credit. We trust we have 
never been remarkable for sparing the failings of men in 
power; and it will therefore be believed that, in the pre- 
sent instance, we praise Mr. Arnold, not because he is 
manager, but because he appears to deserve it at our 
hands. We feel the more satisfaction at having it in 
our power to do so, from the circumstance of its having 
heretofore fallen to our lot to perform a more unpleasant 
duty, when speaking of Mr. Arnold, Within the space 
of one short season, we have seen ten or twelve new 
pieces produced, ‘ The Kiss;”—* Right and Wrong;” 
—‘* The White Cat ;’—“ The Green-Eyed Monster ;”— 
“ The Rejection ;’—“ The House of Morville;”"—“‘ The 
Sons of Erin ;"—=“ Turn Out ;”—** The Devil’s Bridge ;” 
—* How to Die for Love;”—and perhaps something 
else, the name of which we do not, at this moment, re- 
member, have all been brought out within so short a 
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time. When we consider this, whatever we may think 
of some of the pieces so produced, we cannot but feel that 
much credit is due to the manager; and however some of 
them may have formerly given us occasion to complain, 
on taking a retrospective view of all that has been done, 
we are happy to tender our tribute of applause. If, in 
some instances, that taste is not to be extolled, which fa- 
cilitated the way of certain performances to the stage, 
still, that unceasing activity which must have prevailed, 
to give so much variety in so short time, deserves en- 
couragement; and, we trust, it has already met with a 
proper reward from the public. While at the other 
House not one comedy has been produced, we have here 
been furnished with four, together with opera, farce, and 
pantomime, and (much to Mr. Arnold’s praise be it 
spoken) but one piece, of all he has brought forward, was 
written by himself, 

We are very sincere in saying, that than this, nothing 
to us, in Mr. Arnold’s conduct, can appear more worthy 
of the most unqualified approbation. This may, per- 
haps, at first, be taken for a sarcasm aimed at Mr, Ar- 
nold's writings. ‘That it is intended to be such we deny. 
We perhaps are not among the warmest admirers of that 
gentleman's literary talents ; and certainly, if some one 
had not been more disposed to flatter him than we have 
been, he would, in all probability, never have become so 
great an author as it must now be acknowledged he is. 
Still we disclaim all irony, when we compliment him on 
bis writing but one piece in the course of the season ; as, 
when a dramatic writer is at the head of a theatre, the 
temptation to bring forward his own works, in preference 
to the writings of others, is so great, it really appears to 
us, that he has no small (and certainly no common) 
claim to approbation and respect, whose conduct is 
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marked by such forbearance as distinguishes Mr. Arnold 
on the present occasion. 

Early in the last month an opera was brought forward 
from the pen of Mr. Arnold, entitled, “ The Devil's 
Bridge ; or, the Piedmontese Alps.” The title at once 
gives us to understand where the scene is laid; and also 
naturally leads us to anticipate something terrificly ro- 
mantic. It in fact enables us to form a tolerably correct 
idea of the whole piece; and thus the title of this play 
has that to recommend it, to which very few titles can pre- 
tend. In an opera of this kind, it is almost impossible to 
object to the preference given to scenes of romance over 
those of ordinary life; and after we have been made 86 
familiar with the Devil, by Mr. M. G. Lewis, it would be 
hard indeed for Mr. Arnold if an objection were raised 
against his Bridge. 

The busines of this opera will be best understood by 
the following sketch : 

A young Piedmontese Countess (Mrs. Dicxons) had 
married a Sicilian Nobleman (Mr. Branam) secretly, on 
account of the enmity that subsisted between her mother, 
a haughty Marchioness, and the family of the Count. 
Recalled to take possession of his estates by the death 
of his father, he had been captured by a Corsair, before 
he knew that his niarriage had produced a son, and after 
spending five years in captivity, returns to the neighbour- 
hood of his wife’s habitation, disguised as a painter, and 
sheltered under the report of his death, to ascertain her 
conduct and her fate—A boy, whom he sees at the inn 
where he takes up his lodging, recalls her features power- 
fully to his mind, but the impression is soon dissipated 
on learning that in three days she is to marry Baron 
Torali (Mr. Raymonp), 4 man supposed to have 
murdered his first wife through jealousy. Here the 
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action of the piece begins. ‘To avoid the odious match, 
the Countess flies at night from her mother’s castle te 
Marcell?’s (Mr. Lovecnove) inn, where her son resides, 
and her husband now dwellsunknown. Scarcely is she 
arrived, when the Baron Toralvi and his suite, on their 
way to the castle, seek shelter from a storm under the 
same roof. After much embarrassment and a narrow 
escape, the Countess aud her son set off before day-break, 
with the good Marcelii, for Antonio's cottage on the 
other side of the Devil’s Bridge. ‘The child, overpowered 
with fatigue, is laid to rest ona bank and falls asleep; 
meanwhile pursuers from the castle overtake the fugi- 
tives, and Rosavina (the Countess) has only time to con- 
ceal herself ina cavern. Marcelli denies having had a 
female in his company, but the calls of the child, on 
being awakened, for its supposed aunt, betray the secret 
without revealing the place of her concealment, and both 
are taken to the castle to be examined. Rosavina, igno- 
rant of their fate, seeks for them in vain; and is at last 
led to Antonio's cottage by a young rustic (Mr. Rove- 
DINO, jun.), whom she meets with Marcelli’s sister. 
Meanwhile Baron Toralri has discovered Count Vellino 
in the painter, and carries him by a secret way to the 
castle, where he plunges him into a dungeon, and orders 
him to be murdered. 

He is rescued at the moment the uplifted dagger is 
about to put an end to his existence. Marcelli and the 
child are examined before the Baron. The latter, inno- 
cently contradicting the tale of the former, throws Mar- 
celli into great embarrassment, but finally they are set 
at liberty, and join the Countess at the cottage of Antonio. 
Vellino also seeks a refuge there, and has no sooner found 
his wife and his child, when his pursuers, with the 
Saron at their head, appear at the top of the bridge. 
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At the moment théy are about to pass it, Marcelli sets 
fire to the powder-magazine which Aztonio kept to supply 
hunters amongst the Alps. ‘The bridge is blown up with 
the Baron and his suite, the rocks are shattered, a rain of 
crags torn by the force of the explosion choke up the 
torrent, and the fugitives, now safe, render thanks’ to 
Heaven for their deliverance. | 

It will be seen by the above, that the business of this 
Opera is in a great degree serious. The author has, 
however, tried to relieve the graver parts by the intro+ 
duction of lighter matter. In doing this Mr. Arnold has 
not acquitted himself in a very creditable manner, as 
that which he has given has very little of originality to 
recommend it, and not enough of humour to make ts 
amends for its want of novelty. The contradiction of 
Mareella’s jealous wife, a- character well sustained by 
Mrs. BLanp, and the passion of his foolish servant (Mr. 
Oxserry) for his sister (Miss Ketuiy), and her love for 
a young rustic (Mr. Roveprno, jun.), bavein themselves 
nothing with which we have not been treated before. 
We will not, however, quarrel with them altogether, as 
though they add little to the merit of the Opera in a 
literary point of view; their effect is not bad upon the 
whole, as they certainly answer the author’s purpose by 
enlivening the piece in some sort, which but for them 
might be considered by some as of too gloomy a cast. 

The serious parts of this play gave general satisfaction. 
The business is conducted for the most part with con- 
siderable ingenuity and skill, and several of the scenes 
were well worked up with a view to stage effect. That 
in which the child contradicts the story formed by Mare 
celli was highly interesting and well calculated to please 
an English audience. The scene in which the Count is 
about to be assassinated, and the subsequent rescue, were 
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also entitled to praise, and the closing scene was emi- 
nently striking, and possessed in itself enough to make 
the greater part of the audience forget or pardon most 
of the defects which they might have marked in the 
preceding scenes. 

Of the poetry we cannot say much. Some of the songs 
were such that we would gladly have expunged them 
from the piece altogether, but there were also some 
which we heard with pleasure, and thought superior to 
most of his former productions. Upon the whole, the 
Opera afforded us no small gratification. Mr. Arnold by 


allowing himself so much time to prepare it, has been 


enabled to succeed better than usual, and as in this 
instance he has acquitted himself so well by not coming 
forward in a hurry, we hope (still guarding ourselves 
against throwing out a sneer), that he will not bein too 
great a hurry to come forward again. 

The music, by Braham and Horna, is in many parts 
very good. Expressive and melodious, it boasts a 
melancholy sweetness which produced an effect on the 
audience which was not less gratifying than it was 
honourable to the composers. The Opera was well per- 
formed, and has succeeded very well. It has been often 
repeated, and is still popular, though the new Comedy 
of the “Sons of rin” has lost little of its attraction, 
and continues to be played to good houses with universal 
applause, 

Mr. Rovedino, jun. made his début in this Opera: 
As an actor he does not appear to possess any strong 
claims to public approbation; but it has become so une - 
fashionable to look for any thing beyond vocal merit in a 
person who comes forward as a singer, that we should 
only expose ourselves to ridicule to say more on this sub- 
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diffidence, but possessing a powerful harmonious voice, 
with some taste, he was very well received, and seems 
likely to prove an acquisition of some importance, 

The new Farce of “« How to Die for Love,” is a trans- 
lation of Kotzebue’s “ Blind Gelades,” a piece in one 
act. It is said to have been translated by a youth but 
15 years of age—Marta Englebach, the son of Lewis 
Englebach, Esq. of Westminster. It possesses con- 
siderable merit. It is lively and entertaining through- 
out ; and in some parts has much of novelty to a British 
audience. With such merits, and with such a claim to 
indulgence, as the work of so juvenile a translator must 
be allowed to have, it would be invidious to dwell on 
its defects, and, by any thing like critical severity, to de- 
tract from the satisfaction he must have received from 
the decision of the public. We therefore dismiss it, 
anxious not to damp his ardour by any thing like cen- 
sure; but careful, at the same time, not to make him 
vain, by giving it extravagant praise. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


‘Tus theatre opened on the 15th. The whole of its 
interior has been fresh painted; and the appearance of 
the House is altogether much improved, Mathews, 
Munden, and Jones, are in the company; but we are 
sorry to say, that we have not yet seen Elliston an- 
nounced. In addition to the principal performers, who 
have been here several summers during the Haymarket 
season, many provincials have been brought forward. 
We should greatly exceed our limits, if we were to give 
a particular description of each ; we must, therefore, pass 
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lightly over the subject at present: and we are satisfied, 
that our readers will gladly excuse our declining to take 
pon ourselves such a task, as that of dwelling on the 
uverits and demerits of all the new candidates for histrionic 
tame at this theatre, When any thing of extraordinary 
talent is produced, it will be our pride, as it is our duty, 
to blazon it to the: public, and give it all possible ec/at ; 
but it would be a waste of our reader’s time, and of our 
own, if we were to go into a history of every début, and 
we would rather subject ourselves to censure for brevity, 
than to a charge of an opposite nature, by endeavouring 
to swell insignificance into importance. Acting upon 
this principle, if it should hereafter appear that we have 
overlooked performers. of real merit, or if those, who at 
tirst promise nothing very great, should afterwards put 
forth talents, for which at present we cannot give them 
credit, we shall be. most happy to make the amende ho- 
norabie in the one instance, and to show that we are on 
the alert to hail improvement in the other. 

The principal performers who have yet appeared are 
Mr. Grant, the gentleman who performed Sir Pertinax 
Macsycophant, a few months ago, at Covent-Garden, 
Mr. Terry, Mr. Salter, Mrs. Williams, Mrs, Dalton, and 
Miss Macauley. Mr. Grant has appeared in Moody, Count 
de Valmont, Roque, and several other characters. He 
takes rather too widea range, and, for the credit of ver- 
satility of talent, gives up, in some measure, his hopes 
of becoming excellent in those parts which are best 
fitted to display his powers to advantage. We have, 
however, no reason to recall the favourable opinion we 
formerly expressed.. In every poimt of view, he ap- 
pears to us a valuable dcquisitien to a Londom theatre. 

What we have said of Mr. Grant will not be found 
wholly inapplicable to Mr. Terry. He came out in Lord 
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Ogleby, and has since played Shylock and Job Thornberry, 
He afforded general satisfaction on his début; and in 
Shylock, though not all that could be wished, he gave 
indications of good sense and ability, that seem likely to 
render him a permanent favourite. 

Mr. Salter made his first appearance in Octavian, This 
is one of those characters in which not to succeed to ad- 
miration is to fail. We cannot say that Mr. Salter did the 
former. His voice is singularly discordant, but this may 
be rather an advantage than a disadvantage to him in sonte 
of those characters which we understand he is ambitious 
to sustain. In Octavian he seemed to think he had full 
scope for all its harshness, but this unfortunately had s@me- 
times a ludicrous effect, and generally detracted from. tlic 
interest which belongs to the character. He was favour- 
ably received, but the applause he gainéd was frequently 
very partial. When he plays again, if he should have to 
fall, we would advise him not to look so anxiously 
round to see if any one is at hand to catch him, as he did 
the night of his début just before he sunk into the arms 
of Rogue. He had better get bruised by a fall than en- 
counter the critical buffets to which his anxiety may 
expose him. When he wishes to show surprise or rap- 
ture, we could wish him not to go back so very much as 
he did, when Floranthe appeared, for the pleasure of 
running across the stage. It reminded us too strongly of 
Sylvester Daggerwood's preparation for @ Dunstable 
embrace. 

Mrs. Williams is a great comic acquisition. Mer 
Caroline, in “The Prize,” Peggy, in “ The Country 
Girl,” and Lucy, in “ The Beggar's Opera,” are all en- 
titled to warm commendation. We shall take particular 
notice of her future performances, anxious to powrt out 
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those errors which it may be desirable to correct, eage: 
to praise where we can admire. 

Mrs. Dalton first came forward in Fléranthe; her person 
is good and her performance respectable. Her manner 
was rather affected, but from her apparent diffidence we 
suspect we saw her to a disadvantage. 

Miss Macauley undertook, on her first night, the cha- 
racter of Portia. Her figure wants importance, but, 
upon the whole, she made a very favourable impression 
on the audience, which was doing a great deal, when we 
consider by whom we have been accustomed to see this 
part sustained. She will probably be found very useful, 
but we cannot say that we think her able to fill in a pro- 
per manner the leading characters of the drama. 


* 
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